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Students  in  authentic  16th  century 
costumes  entertain  at  PC's  sixth 
annual    Madrigal    Dinner  -  Concerts. 


A  TOUCH  OF 

Mnvxt  (§lfo  England 

AT  PC 


The  trumpet  sounds  its  fanfare.  Dancers  perform,  as 
do  jugglers,  acrobats,  a  magician.  Elaborately  costumed 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  16th  century  English  court 
sing  their  madrigals.  They  stroll  amid  the  capacity 
crowd  seated  about  festive  banquet  tables. 

Here  is  a  touch  of  "merrie  olde  England"  in  PC's 
Greenville  Dining  Hall:  The  annual  Madrigal  Dinner- 
Concert  by  selected  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege choir.    Dr.  Charles  T  Gaines  directs. 

For  six  years  now  it  has  been  presented  in  early 
December  as  a  prelude  to  the  Christmas  season.  Au- 
thentic details  of  costume  and  food  portray  Christmas 
as  celebrated  in  the  ancient  tradition  of  England. 

The  singing  of  madrigals — secular  part-songs  based 
on  pastoral  or  love  themes — was  a  popular  pastime  of 
the  16th  century  nobility.  The  colorful  pageantry  of  it 
all,  as  captured  by  this  PC  presentation,  seems  equally 
popular  today.  It  annually  attracts  full  reservations 
by  a  widening  circle  of  admirers  for  two  identical 
dinner-concerts  on  successive  nights.  And  television 
has  carried  the  program  to  a  state-wide  audience. 

Magician  and   helper  fetch   a   kitten  from   thin   air. 

Trumpet  fanfare  and  jester  introduce  the  company. 


A  loaded  menu  for  the  banquet  feast. 


Singers  and  Morris   dancers  present  the    I 
madrigals  —  secular   part-songs   based   on 
pastoral  or  love  themes — a  popular  pas- 
time   of    16th    century    English    nobility 


By  Ronald  D.  Burnside,  PhD 
Professor  of  History 


Five  PC  students  accompanied  Dr.  Ron  Burnside  for  seven 
weeks  of  East  European  study  last  summer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Graz,  Austria,  and  made  field  trips  to  various 
countries.  This  account  touches  briefly  on  some  of  their 
activities.  It  was  the  inaugural  program  since  PC  became 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
for  International  Intercultural  Studies  (ACUIIS),  a  36- 
college  consortium  with  plans  to  expand  its  offerings  to 
include  Africa  and  parts  of  the  Far  East  for  next  summer. 


Ron  Burnside 
in  Red  Square 


A  Ten-Day  View  of  Russia 


A  ten-day  trip  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  visiting  Moscow  and 
Leningrad,  highlighted  my  six- 
week  program  of  study  at  the 
Graz  (Austria)  Center  during 
the  past  summer. 

Admittedly,  I  saw  only  a 
small  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  vast  and  diverse  country  of 
242  million  people  representing 
100  nationalities  and  with  a  land 
mass  stretching  halfway  around 
the  globe.  But  the  two  cities  I 
visited  have  been,  throughout 
much  of  Russia's  history,  the 
political  and  cultural  centers  of 
that  vast  country. 


Our  group  of  40  students  and 
faculty  members  was  under  the 
direction  of  Sputnik,  the  travel 
agency  for  the  Communist  Youth 
Organization.  Unlike  the  pro- 
grams of  the  usual  tourist  groups, 
ours  included  lectures  on  So- 
cialist realism  in  the  arts,  the 
ethnology  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
its  economy,  music,  and  a  visit 
to  the  Soviet  newspaper,  Izvestia, 
where  we  were  addressed  by 
members  of  the  staff.  We  spent 
five  days  each  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  and  visited  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  monastery  at  Za- 
gorsk,  near   Moscow.     We    also 


attended  an  opera  in  Leningrad 
and  a  ballet  performance  in 
Moscow. 

The  cities  of  Moscow  and  Len- 
ingrad symbolize  Russia's  his- 
torical paradox:  attempting  at 
the  same  time  to  isolate  herself 
from  the  outside  world  and  to 
open  herself  to  Western  influ- 
ence. 

Moscow,  with  a  population  of 
seven  million,  dates  back  to  the 
12th  century.  Located  on  the 
Moscow  River  in  the  interior  of 
Russia,  it  has  developed  in  a 
pattern  of  concentric  circles  em- 
anating from  the  Kremlin,  the 


"Moscow   and    Leningrad    symbolize    Russia's    historical    paradox: 
attempting    at   the   same   time   to   isolate    herself   from   the 
outside    world    and    to    open    herself    to    Western    influences." 


original  center  of  the  city  and 
the  present  seat  of  government. 
It  symbolizes  Old  Russia  with 
its  insularity  and  resistance  to 
change. 

In  sharp  contrast  is  Leningrad, 
a  city  of  four  million  which  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
the  early  18th  century.  Peter, 
seeking  to  end  Russia's  isolation, 
forced  the  construction  of  his 
new  capitol  on  the  Neva  River 
which  was  to  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal avenue  to  the  west.  The 
shift  from  Moscow  dramatized 
Peter's  break  with  the  past  and 
his  program  of  reform  for  Russia 


which,  nevertheless,  failed  to 
bring  substantial  change. 

Known  as  St.  Petersburg,  the 
city  from  its  beginning  was  a 
center  of  revolutionary  activity 
and  it  was  here  that  the  Bolshe- 
viks came  to  power  in  1917.  As 
a  result,  the  city  was  renamed 
for  Lenin  in  1924  although  the 
capitol  was  returned  to  Moscow. 
The  open  and  friendly  attitude 
of  the  people  of  this  port  city 
was  in  noticeable  contrast  to  the 
cautious  and  somewhat  reserved 
attitude  of  the  Muscovites. 

I  had  little  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  with  any  of  the  Russian 


people,  other  than  those  who 
were  assigned  to  our  group.  One 
reason  for  this  was  our  schedule, 
which  left  us  little  free  time. 
The  more  important  factor,  how- 
ever, was  the  language  differ- 
ence. Since  I  do  not  speak  or 
read  Russian  and  few  Russians 
other  than  students  speak  Eng- 
lish, the  problem  of  communica- 
tion was  formidable. 


IVL 


_uch  of  our  travel  in  the 
cities  was  by  public  transporta- 
tion and  was  very  inexpensive. 
For  five  kopeks,  approximately 
five  cents,  one  could  ride  any- 
where in  Moscow  on  the  very 
modern  and  efficient  subway 
system  which  moves  about  four 
million  persons  daily.  Much  less 
comfortable  and  costing  three 
kopeks  were  the  busses  which 
were  old  and  invariably  crowded. 
The  traffic  consisted  mainly  of 
busses,  trolleys,  trucks,  and  taxis. 
A  very  small  percentage  of  ve- 
hicles were  privately  owned 
automobiles.  In  order  to  pur- 
chase a  car  one  must  pay  for  it 
and  then  wait  for  delivery  which 
might  taks  as  long  as  three  years. 

Housing,  like  public  transpor- 
tation, is  relatively  inexpensive 
although  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
because  of  a  serious  shortage.  In 
Moscow  I  saw  numerous  apart- 
ment buildings  just  completed  or 
under  construction.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  were  some  that 
were  quite  attractive  and  well 
constructed  but  many  I  saw  were 
very  plain  buildings  that  showed 
signs  of  hasty  and  rather  shoddy 
construction. 

Food  is  scarce  and  therefore 
expensive,  costing  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  individual's  income. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  a  recent 
problem  but  one  that  existed 
under  the  czarist  regime  and  one 
that  perplexed  Lenin  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  revo- 
lution. 

Climate    and    geography    are 

both  important  factors  making  it 

difficult  to  produce  enough  food 

continued 


and  to  transport  it  over  such 
great  distances.  The  diet  is 
heavy  in  starches,  invariably  in- 
cluding potatoes  or  rice. 

My  most  memorable  meal  was 
a  breakfast  in  Leningrad  which 
consisted  of  rice  with  liver  and 
gravy,  but  running  a  close  sec- 
ond was  a  Moscow  breakfast  of 
weiners  and  green  peas.  But  the 
redeeming  feature  was  the  ex- 
cellent hot  tea  which  is  served 
at  the  morning  and  evening 
meals  and  occasionally  at  noon. 

The  procedure  for  shopping  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  In  every  instance,  the 
shopper  first  indicates  to  the 
clerk  the  item  he  wants.  He  then 
goes  to  the  cashier  to  pay  for 
the  item  and  returns  with  his 
receipt  to  claim  his  purchase. 

In  the  case  of  scarce  items  this 
can  be  a  very  lengthy  transac- 
tion involving  standing  in  three 
separate  lines.  The  longest  line 
I  saw  was  in  a  department  store 
in  Leningrad  where  women, 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  get 
to  a  fabric  counter,  were  in  a 
queue  extending  down  a  stair- 
well to  the  floor  below. 

Moscow  and  Leningrad  are  ex- 
tremely clean  cities.  A  common 
sight  was  that  of  elderly  women 
with  their  long  brooms  sweeping 
the  sidewalks  and  gutters.  Lit- 
tering is  a  very  uncommon  sight, 
in  rather  sharp  contrast  to  the 
situation  in  our  own  country. 
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'ne  obvious  source  of  pride 
for  the  Soviet  people  are  the 
accomplishments  of  the  cosmo- 
nauts. Within  walking  distance 
of  my  hotel  in  Moscow  was  a 
very  impressive  monument  to 
the  cosmonauts,  a  rocket  atop  a 
curved  metal  shaft  which  gave 
the  illusion  of  a  rocket  being 
launched  in  flight.  Nearby  were 
larger  than  life  busts  of  the  first 
four  cosmonauts,  and  each  time 
I  passed  them  I  noted  fresh 
flowers  laid  at  the  base  of  the 


Cheryl  Lunceford  '73 


"Austria   is   flowers   everywhere" 


Austria  is  riding  a  train  through 
mountains  that  are  so  high  people 
go  skiing  on  them  in  the  sum- 
mer; over  lakes  so  blue  and  deep 
and  cold  that  you  know  they  are 
filled  with  melted  mountain 
snow;  past  small  villages  where 
women  wear  dirndl  dresses,  men 
wear  alpine  hats,  and  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  are  thatched;  by 
castles  where  Austrians  were 
fighting  the  Turks  before  Amer- 
ica  was  discovered. 

Austria  is  flowers  everywhere 
you  go;  a  banquet  in  a  castle 
where    the    chandeliers    are    lit 


with  candles;  streets  so  narrow 
that  two  people  can  hardly  walk 
beside   each  other. 

For  me,  going  to  school  there 
for  seven  weeks,  Austria  was  also 
attending  one  of  the  oldest  uni- 
versities in  Europe;  meeting  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  world; 
traveling  in  East  and  West  Euro- 
pean countries. 

In  a  way  I'm  still  experiencing 
Austria  because  I  met,  in  Graz, 
an  Austrian  who  is  now  going  to 
school  in  my  hometown  of  Atlanta 
and  who  has  become  a  very  good 
friend. 


busts  of  the  two  who  are  now 
dead.  On  my  visit  to  the  Krem- 
lin I  also  saw  the  plaques  com- 
memorating the  three  cosmo- 
nauts who  died  in  June,  1971,  and 
who  have  been  given  the  high 
honor  of  being  interred  in  the 
Kremlin  wall. 

The  visit  to  Red  Square  and 
the  Kremlin  was  the  high  point 
of  the  trip.  This  has  been  the 
focal  point  of  life  in  Moscow 
since  the  city's  origin.  The 
square,  named  Red  or  "beauti- 
ful" some  centuries  ago,  was  a 
bustling  market  place  during  the 
medieval  period.  In  front  of  the 
famous  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil 
the  Blessed,  built  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  Ivan  the  Terrible,  czarist 
decrees  were  read,  priestly  bless- 
ings were  pronounced  and  crim- 
inals were  executed. 

Also  on  the  square  is  the 
massive  Lenin  mausoleum  in 
which,  it  is  purported,  are  the 
remains  of  the  revolutionary 
leader.  After  an  hour  long  wait 
in  line  I  was  able  to  enter  the 
mausoleum  and  to  view  the 
heavily  guarded  body  which  is 
encased  in  glass.  Large  numbers 


of  people  visit  this  historic  square 
each  day  and,  as  is  customary, 
following  graduation  from  sec- 
ondary school,  boys  and  girls  go 
there  at  dawn  to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  their  first  day  as 
adults  in  an  adult  world. 

We  were  unable  to  visit  the 
czar's  palace  inside  the  Kremlin 
but  we  visited  the  cathedrals  in 
which  the  czars  worshipped  and 
in  which  they  were  interred  prior 
to  the  relocation  of  the  capitol 
in  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
We  also  saw  the  Palace  of  Con- 
gresses, the  newest  building  in- 
side the  Kremlin  which  was 
constructed  in  1961  and  is  used 
for  meetings  of  the  party  con- 
gress and  for  artistic  perform- 
ances. Our  last  evening  in 
Moscow  we  attended  a  beauti- 
fully staged  ballet  at  the  Palace 
of  Congresses,  a  memorable  ex- 
perience. 

We  spent  a  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  Trinity-Sergius  Monastery 
in  Zagorsk  about  40  miles  from 
Moscow.  This  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  14th  century  and 
since  that  time  has  served  as  the 
religious  center  of  the  Russian 
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View  of  Russia 


Orthodox  religion.  Throughout 
Russia's  history  there  existed 
a  close  relationship  between 
church  and  state,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  religious  center  near 
Moscow  strengthened  Moscow's 
claim  to  leadership  of  the  ex- 
panding Russian  state,  a  leader- 
ship exercised  by  the  state  of 
Kiev  prior  to  the  Mongol  con- 
quest in  the  13th  century.  At 
present  this  is  the  only  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union  where  priests 
are  trained. 

Many  of  the  people  at  the 
monastery  had  come  to  worship, 
and  I  was  able  to  attend  one  of 
the  services.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  predominance 
among  the  worshippers  of  elderly 
peasant  women  and  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  older  men 
and  young  people. 

In  both  cities  there  were 
numerous  examples  of  Soviet  art 
which  expressed  the  limitations 
within  which  the  artist  must 
work.  All  works  must  conform 
to  the  principles  of  Socialist 
realism  and  must  glorify  the  rev- 


olution and  the  working  class. 
No  criticism  of  the  state  is  per- 
mitted as  was  explained  by  one 
of  our  lecturers  in  an  ardent 
defense  of  the  censorship  of  lit- 
erary works. 

The  problem  of  understanding 
the  Soviet  Union,  even  by  those 
who  have  spent  years  studying 
the  languages  and  the  history  of 
that  nation,  was  made  quite  clear 
in  the  summary  session  following 
our  return  to  Graz.  Two  inci- 
dents occurred  during  our  visit 
that  in  the  opinion  of  two  of  our 
faculty  members  had  brought 
immediate  retaliation  from  our 
host,  the  Sputnik  travel  agency. 
The  two  faculty  members  were 
fluent  in  the  Russian  language 
and  quite  knowledgeable  regard- 
ing Soviet  life  and  government. 


|_  he  first  instance  occurred 
when  a  student  in  our  group  was 
stopped  at  customs  and  required 
to  open  his  backpack  in  which 
were  found  three  or  four  paper- 


back books  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  were  returned  but  only 
after  close  scrutiny  by  the  cus- 
toms official.  The  result  of  this, 
the  faculty  members  insisted, 
was  the  deletion  of  a  lecture  on 
international  law  although  the 
official  reason  we  had  been  given 
was  the  unavailability  of  a  lec- 
turer on  this  subject. 

On  another  occasion  a  member 
of  our  group  missed  the  bus  re- 
turning from  Zagorsk  and  had 
to  find  his  way  back  to  Moscow 
that  evening.  The  result  of  this, 
we  were  told,  was  the  removal 
of  our  very  efficient  young  fe- 
male guide  and  her  replacement 
by  a  girl  much  less  capable.  We 
were  told  by  the  Sputnik  offi- 
cials that  the  removal  was  due 
to  sickness  in  the  family.  Our 
faculty  members  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  retaliation 
against  the  young  lady  serving 
as  guide,  who  lost  a  member  of 
her  group,  and  against  the  group 
itself. 

One  of  the  students  challenged 

this  interpretation  that  assumed 

continued 


Hugh  Grifjin  '12 


Enjoying  the  Magyar  culture  and  gypsy  restaurant  of  Hungary 


My  East  Central  European  studies 
group  spent  five  days  in  Hungary 
visiting  several  cities  for  the  edu- 
cational experiences  they  af- 
forded and  enjoying  the  Magyar 
culture. 

An  evening  in  Szeged,  the 
world's  paprika-growing  center, 
provided  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  International  Youth 
Festival  and  to  mingle  with  stu- 
dents from  most  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  states  and  other 
European   countries. 

In  driving  across  the  Hungarian 
Plain,  we  stopped  to  examine  a 
state-owned  farm  and  visit  a 
tanya,  one  of  the  many  privately 


owned  farms  which  dot  the 
countryside. 

Budapest,  the  capitol  city 
astride  the  Danube  River,  gave 
us  a  good  picture  of  Hungarian 
urban  life.  The  varied  pace 
moved  from  a  morning  lecture 
in  the  Buda  cultural  anthropology 
museum  to  afternoon  tour  of  the 
shopping  district,  St.  Stephen's 
Cathedral  and  Helies  Square,  and 
finally  to  a  wonderful  taste  of 
Magyar  nightlife  during  the  eve- 
ning at  the  Matyas  Pince,  the 
world's  most  renowned  gypsy 
restaurant. 

These  first  days  of  coordinated 
study  -  experience  were  followed 


by  a  day's  "vacation"  at  Lake 
Balaton,  largest  in  East  Central 
Europe  and  a  favorite  vacation 
spot  of  Communist  high  society. 
Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  a  basic  knowledge  of 
German  permitted  students  some 
degree    of    communication. 

Our  final  day  included  a  visit 
to  historic  Vesprem  where  we 
observed  a  group  of  Pioneers, 
uniformed  youth  which  Marxists 
compare  to  our  boy  scouts. 

It  was  thought  -  provoking  to 
view  this  different  culture  and 
life-style  and  compare  it  to  our 
own. 


View  of  Russia 


that  every  move  was  calculated, 
leaving  no  room  for  the  possi- 
bility that  there  might  be  other 
explanations  for  these  develop- 
ments; i.e.  problems  of  timing 
that  made  it  impossible  to  sched- 
ule the  lecturer,  the  illness  of 
the  young  lady's  mother.  After 
a  rather  heated  discussion,  one 
of  the  faculty  members  admitted 
that  the  student  of  Soviet  affairs 
does  sometimes  tend  to  read  too 
much  into  situations  and  look 
for  ulterior  motives  that  may 
not  be  involved. 

All  of  which  was  rather  hum- 
bling for  those  of  us  who  might 
have  begun  to  think  of  our- 
selves as  authorities  on  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  basis  of  our 
brief  visit. 
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_ow  long  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship can  impose  on  the  people  a 
totalitarian  regime  I  would  not 
predict.  A  way  of  life  that  may 
seem  intolerable  to  many  in 
the  West  may  be  viewed  dif- 
ferently by  a  people  who  have 
known  little  but  authoritarian 
rule  throughout  so  much  of  their 
history. 

On  the  basis  of  my  observa- 
tions, I  would  say  the  people  of 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  appeared 
to  be  neither  happier  nor  un- 
happier  than  people  I  have  seen 
in  other  countries.  Most  of  them 
were  preoccupied  with  the  rou- 
tine of  daily  life.  And  if  one 
looks  at  the  matter  objectively, 
he  must  admit  that  the  material 
condition  of  the  mass  of  people 
has  improved  in  that  century. 

Soviet    intellectuals    such    as 


This  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  in 
Leningrad  reminds  Russians  that  he 
sought  to  end  their  country's  isola- 
tion with  the  founding  of  this  city. 


Mary  Lorick  Thompson  '12 


Skyline  of  mosques  in  Yugoslavia 


During  my  ten  -  day  trip  into 
Yugoslavia,  I  visited  Zagreb, 
Novi  Sad,  Sarajevo,  Split,  and 
Ljubljana,  and  several  small  vil- 
lages. It  was  a  marvelous  ex- 
perience. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  wonderful 
country  for  tourists.  Prices  are 
very  low  and  the  country  is  so 
diverse  that  one  can  see  and  do 
many  different  things  without 
having  to  go  a  great  distance. 

The  northern  part  of  Yugo- 
slavia is  very  much  like  Austria 
in  architecture  and  custom.  As 
one  moves  further  south,  one 
finds  the  face  of  the  landscape 
changing.  Village  houses  are 
painted  different  colors  to  show 
the  nationality  of  the  people  who 
live  there.  In  Sarajevo  every- 
thing is  very  Eastern.  The  sky- 
line is  dominated  by  the   domes 


of  the  mosques  and  the  minarets. 

We  traveled  up  the  Adriatic 
coast  and  I  saw  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  mountains  plunged 
right  into  the  sea  which  was  a 
gorgeous  aquamarine. 

In  Split  and  the  surrounding 
area  we  visited  old  Roman  ruins 
from  the  time  of  Diocletian.  We 
had  a  lamb  roast  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  in  a  small  village  miles 
from  anywhere  else.  I  could 
really  feel  that  I  was  seeing  life 
as  it  really  is  in  a  country  very 
different  from  my  own. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  country  which 
is  Communist  and  in  many  ways 
completely  foreign  to  our  way  of 
life,  but  by  visiting  Yugoslavia 
I  came  to  appreciate  it  for  itself 
as  a  fellow  nation  in  the  world. 


Solzhenitsyn  and  Amalrik  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  growing  discon- 
tent within  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  those  in  power  are  losing 
control.  But  whether  this  dis- 
content is  in  fact  as  great  as  they 
would  have  us  believe  and 
whether  it  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial   changes    in    the    Soviet 


government  are  questions  that 
will  be  answered  only  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity I  had  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  and  I  will  watch  with 
even  greater  interest  than  before 
the  events  that  will  determine 
that  nation's  future.  □ 


Rick   Harrison   has   searched   Southeastern   waters    studying    sponges    on   foundation    grants. 


FRESHWATER  SPONGES: 

Natures  Filter  System 


The  earliest  means  of  water  purification, 
freshwater  sponges  may  prove  to  be  pol- 
lution indicators  and  their  enzymes  may 
someday  help  protect  us  against  disease. 
PC's  Rick  Harrison  is  becoming  recognized 
for  his  study  of  these  primitive  animals 
that     populate     freshwaters     of    the     world. 


By  W.  Frederick  Harrison,  PhD 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 


tt  Thresh  water  sponges!  What  are  they?  I  didn't 
Jj     know  there  were  such  things." 
This  is  the  typical  response  to  my  special  field 
of  research.    Actually,  freshwater  sponges  are  in- 
conspicuous little  animals  which  in  recent  years 
increasingly  have  drawn  the  attention  of  biologists. 
As  more  thorough  investigation  develops,  these 
sponges  may  prove  to  be  valuable  biological  indi- 
cators of  environmental  pollution.    And  research 
is  just  beginning  to  disclose  sponge  enzymes  that 
form  a  natural  protective  mechanism  against  for- 
eign nucleic  acids   (viral  or  bacterial)  that  might 
attack  a  cell  or  tissue — thus  suggesting  possible 
human  applications. 

Nature  conceived  of  freshwater  sponges  as  a 
filter  system — the  earliest  means  of  water  puri- 
fication. They  populate  the  standing  and  running 
freshwaters  of  the  world.  They  are  animals  with- 
out fixed  form  that  assume  the  shape  of  whatever 
object  they  grow  on,  and  range  from  the  button- 
sized  sponge  growing  on  a  rock  to  a  mat  several 
feet  wide  which  may  grow  on  a  spillway. 

Brightly  colored  in  a  variety  of  greens,  browns, 
whites  and  purples,  these  sponges  have  no  enemies 
except  pollution.    They  are  not  eaten  by  animals, 

continued 


Nature's  Filter  System 


because  they  are  poisonous  to  most  and  have  a  bad 
odor.  The  easiest  way  to  distinguish  them  from 
ordinary  pond  or  stream  algae  is  by  their  peculiar, 
garlic-like  smell. 

Sponges  act  as  a  filter  by  feeding  on  the  bacteria 
in  the  water.  As  water  currents  flow  through  the 
sponges,  they  bring  bacteria  which  the  sponge  cells 
consume,  thereby  purifying  the  water.  (Part  of 
the  sponge  makeup  is  designed  to  produce  little 
currents  of  water  for  this  purpose.) 

For  example,  a  European  observed  earlier  in 
this  century — before  we  had  chemical  purification 
by  chlorination — the  sponges  growing  on  the  inner 
walls  of  water  pipes  provided  a  natural  filtering 
system  for  purifying  water  for  drinking  purposes. 


_|_  here  are  some  interesting  sidelines  where  man 
has  put  the  freshwater  sponge  to  uses  not  intended 
by  nature.  Florida  Indians  threw  sponges  into 
their  clay  mixtures  to  help  bind  the  substance 
together  as  they  made  pottery.  And  the  itching 
powder  sometimes  used  by  practical  jokers  may 
contain  ground-up  dried  sponge — the  little  sponge 
needles  creating  a  sticking  and  itching  effect  when 
the  powder  is  poured  down  a  victim's  back. 

Essentially,  freshwater  sponges  are  a  group  we 
believe  developed  from  a  number  of  marine  sponge 
ancestors.  I  hope  to  learn  more  about  their  origins 
and  relationships  next  year  while  on  sabbatical 
leave  for  study  in  Sydney,  Australia. 

They  are  a  primitive  animal-form,  the  first 
group  of  animals  to  evolve  to  the  point  of  having 


tissues.  One  of  the  fascinating  things  about  study- 
ing the  freshwater  sponge  is  that  here  you  find 
two  different  levels  in  the  evolution  of  complexity, 
all  within  the  same  organism.  On  the  one  hand, 
you  find  primitive  tissue  —  a  fragile  upper-layer 
and  lower-layer  of  cells  with  various  cell-lined 
canals  passing  through  the  body  and  all  held  to- 
gether by  a  network  of  needles.  Then,  you  also 
find  wandering,  free  individual  cells  migrating 
throughout  a  fluid  interor. 

To  give  a  more  technical  description  of  their 
structure,  each  sponge  is  bounded  by  an  upper  and 
a  lower  sheet  of  epithelial  cells.  Between  these 
cell  layers  runs  a  complex  of  cell-lined  tunnel-like 
canals.  Periodically,  one  finds,  associated  with  the 
canals,  batteries  of  cells  that  create  a  current  of 
water  by  the  beating  of  their  whip-like  flagella. 
These  collar  cells  are  a  cell  type  unique  to  the 
sponges.  The  current  of  water  in  these  sponges 
flows  into  the  animal  by  way  of  pore  cells  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  water  then  enters  the  internal 
canals,  passes  through  the  batteries  of  collar  cells, 
and  eventually  leaves  by  way  of  a  larger  opening 
known  as  the  osculum. 

As  one  might  guess,  all  of  the  life  processes  of 
the  sponge  (respiration,  feeding  and  excretion) 
are  closely  tied  to  the  water  current.  This  makes 
the  freshwater  sponge  a  very  delicate  indicator  of 
conditions  in  the  freshwater  environment.  Dif- 
ferent varieties  of  sponge  are  restricted  or  are 
widespread  according  to  their  level  of  tolerance 
to  water  acidity,  current,  mineral  content  and 
light    penetration.     A    trained   field    worker    can 


Harrison's  research  involves  the 
basic  sponge  features  sketched  at 
right:  Upper  tissue  (A)  overlies  a 
subdermal  space  (B)  and  membrane 
(C),  all  with  pores.  This  delicate 
system  is  supported  by  a  framework 
of  glass-like  skeletal  needles  (D) . 
Canals  (H)  run  through  the  interior. 
Collar  cells  (E)  in  their  chambers 
create  water  current.  This  current, 
entering  via  the  upper  pores  (A), 
eventually  leaves  via  the  escular 
chimneys  (I).  Wandering  cells  (G) 
migrate  freely  throughout  the  in- 
terior and  upon  the  surface.  Gem- 
mules  (F),  asexual  reproductive 
bodies,  are  formed  by  aggregates 
of  these  wandering  cells.  (Draw- 
ing   modified    from    Arndt,     1926.) 
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The  brightly  colored  sponge  assumes  the  shape  of  the 
underwater  branch,  rock  or  spillway  on  which  it  grows 
and    purifies    the    water    by    feeding    upon    its    bacteria. 


categorize  an  aquatic  habitat  at  several  levels 
simply  by  knowing  the  species  of  sponges  present. 

Because  the  freshwater  sponges  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  surrounding  aquatic  environ- 
ment, they  are  very  susceptible  to  pollution.  It  is 
known  that  development  of  the  silicon  skeleton 
(the  needles)  of  the  sponge  is  altered  by  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  mineral  levels  in  the  water. 
For  instance,  a  normally  smooth-developing  skele- 
tal needle  may  become  heavily  spined  following 
an  increase  in  the  mineral  content  of  the  water. 

It  seems  possible  there  could  be  other  subtle 
changes,  perhaps  at  the  cellular  level.  These 
changes  could  reflect  the  effects  of  certain  pol- 
lutants upon  the  animal.  The  action  of  various 
pollutants  upon  sponge  cell  structure  has  never 
been  investigated.  If  one  could  categorize  a  certain 
diseased  condition  as  arising  from  the  effect  of  a 
particular  pollutant  (such  as  mercury  or  cad- 
mium) ,  the  sponges  would  be  valuable  biological 
indicators  of  environmental  pollution. 

I  Jetween  the  upper  and  lower  tissue  one  finds, 
in  addition  to  canals,  a  fascinating  array  of  cells 
that  migrate  about,  divide,  feed,  excrete,  build 
things  and,  in  general,  behave  in  a  splendid  man- 
ner. From  the  researcher's  point  of  view,  the  op- 
portunities are  unlimited  here.  By  using  a  phase 
contrast  microscope,  I  have  been  able  actually  to 
look  inside  the  living  animal  and  observe  cellular 
behavior. 

It  is  tremendously  exciting  to  watch  cells  feed, 
to  see  them  rid  themselves  of  excess  water  and  to 
watch  them  engage  in  healing.  Observance  of 
healing  involves  using  the  phase  contrast  micro- 
scope to  watch  a  wound  and  see,  literally,  which 
cell  is  doing  what  during  healing. 

In  the  lab  we  also  deal  extensively  in  histo- 
chemistry. This  is  a  phase  of  cellular  study  in 
which  one  uses  specific  stains  and  dyes  to  localize 
subcellular  elements.  These  may  be  nucleic  acids 
(RNA,  DNA),  carbohydrate,  fat,  protein  or  en- 
zymes. The  histochemical  line  of  research  is  vital 
because  it  enables  one  to  tie  together  morphology 
(structure),)  cellular  behavior,  subcellular  constitu- 
ents and  physiology.  When  my  current  electron 
microscopic  studies  with  Dr.  Norimitsu  Watabe 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  are  completed, 
we  should  have  an  excellent  understanding  of 
cellular  structure  in  these  sponges. 

One  might  well  say  at  this  point:  "I'm  glad  he's 


having  fun,  but  is  this  work  of  any  practical  value 
to  me?" 

It  already  has  been  suggested  that  sponges  could 
well  become  actors  in  the  national  pollution  drama. 
Some  other  interesting  preliminary  results  demon- 
strate how  "non-practical"  research  may  lead  to 
a  practical  end. 

Freshwater  sponges  reproduce  asexually  as  well 
as  sexually.  In  the  asexual  process  they  form 
gemmules  (resistant  bodies  with  heavy  double- 
layered  protein  coats).  The  gemmules,  containing 
cells  in  their  interior,  are  usually  formed  by  the 
animal  in  response  to  disadvantageous  environ- 
mental conditions.  These  may  include  the  onset 
of  winter  or  summer  or  a  lake's  drying  up.  With 
the  return  of  favorable  conditions,  the  gemmules 
hatch,  the  interior  cells  emerge,  and  a  new  sponge 
develops. 

The  heavy  coat  of  the  gemmule  has  long  been 
thought  to  be  only  a  mechanism  to  prevent  the 
interior  cells  from  drying  or  from  getting  too  hot 
or  too  cold.  In  recent  preliminary  studies,  I  found 
the  gemmule  coat  to  contain  nucleases  (enzymes 
that  digest  nucleic  acids) .  These  enzymes,  RNase, 
DNase  and  Poly-Aase  have  been  found  in  most 
tissues  of  mammals  (including  man)  by  Dr.  Roger 
Daoust  of  the  Montreal  Cancer  Institute.  Dr. 
Daoust  noted  that  the  first  sign  of  pre-cancerous 
conditions  in  human  tissue  was  the  disappearance 
or  radical  lowering  of  RNase  activity.  The  first 
sign  of  actual  cancer  was  the  loss  of  tissue  DNase 
activity. 

Dr.  Daoust  has  suggested  that  these  nucleases 
form  a  natural  protective  mechanism  against  for- 
eign nucleic  acids  (viral  or  bacterial)  that  might 
attack  a  cell  or  tissue.  As  several  types  of  cancer 
are  thought  to  be  virally  induced,  his  hypothesis 
relates  directly  to  the  initiation  of  some  cancers. 

Now,  in  a  basic  research  study  of  enzymes  of  the 
gemmule  coat,  I  find  nuclease  activity.  This  pro- 
tective coat  is  enzymatically  active,  carrying^  at 
least  some  of  Daoust's  "protective"  enzymes.  The 
obvious  similarity  of  enzyme  function  in  such  a 
dissimilar  tissue  supports  the  Daoust  hypothesis 
of  the  protective  role  of  nucleases  and  the  method 
of  cancer  initiation.  More  extensive  studies  of 
gemmule  enzymology  are  now  in  progress. 

Dare  we  hope  that  the  lowly  freshwater  sponge 
may  some  day  help  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  dreaded  disease?  It  would  not  be 
the  first  time  that  apparently  unrelated  research 
has  proved  of  practical  value.  □ 
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A  CROSS     THE    PLAZA 


Second   Religious  Retreat  Planned 

PC's  second  annual  off-campus 
religious  retreat,  scheduled  for 
January  13-16,  is  being  under- 
written by  a  $900  grant  from  the 
Thomas  F.  Staley  Foundation  of 
New    York. 

Dr.  Shirley  C.  Guthrie,  Jr., 
professor  of  theology  and  ethics 
at  Columbia  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  the  Rev.  Calvin  S. 
Houston,  minister  of  Atlanta's 
Rice  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  who  also  works  in  the 
Atlanta  Urban  Training  Center, 
will  be  the  main  speakers  and 
discussion  leaders.  Houston  also 
will  speak  at  the  Thursday  stu- 
dent assembly  prior  to  the  week- 
end retreat  at  the  Georgia  Bap- 
tist Assembly  area  near  Toccoa. 

Fifty  students  attended  the 
first  off-campus  retreat  last  Jan- 
uary under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Jack  R.  Pressau,  professor  of 
religion  and  psychology,  and 
Chaplain  Bob  Piephoff.  They 
anticipate  a  larger  group  for  the 
1972  retreat. 


Brandt 


Hunter 


The  grant  is  designated  for 
the  Thomas  F.  Staley  Distin- 
guished Christian  Lecture  Pro- 
gram, named  for  the  board 
chairman  of  Reynolds  &  Co.  as 
a  memorial  to  his  parents. 

Brandt  Outstanding   Educator 

Dr.  Dorothy  P.  Brandt,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  education,  has 
been  included  in  the  1971  edition 
of  Outstanding  Educators  of 
America. 

Selection  on  the  basis  of  civic 
and  professional  achievements  is 
designed  to  honor  distinguished 
men  and  women  for  their  excep- 
tional service  and  leadership  in 
the  field  of  education. 


Cardinal   Key   Chapter   Receives   Charter 

The  PC  chapter  of  Cardinal  Key,  national  sorority  recognizing  leadership, 
scholarship  and  service  among  women  students,  became  an  official  campus 
organization  with  special  chartering  ceremonies  held  recently.  Carolyn 
Stewart  (center),  Mercer  University  women's  dean  representing  Cardinal 
Key  national  headquarters,  presents  the  charter  to  Jane  Nutting  of  Camden, 
president  of  the  PC  chapter.  The  other  chapter  officers  looking  on  are: 
Maree  Waters  of  Greer,  secretary -historian;  Mrs.  Elaine  Parker  Sherard  of 
Pinson,   Ala.,   vice-president;   Virginia   Sonnen   of  Eufaula,   Ala.,   treasurer. 


Dr.  Brandt,  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  education  de- 
partment, joined  the  PC  faculty 
in  1967.  She  holds  the  BS  de- 
gree from  Newberry  College 
and  both  her  MEd  and  PhD  de- 
grees from  the  University  of 
Texas. 

PC   Student   Delivers   Paper 
Before  Chemical   Society 

Senior  David  Hill  of  Jones- 
boro,  Ga.,  delivered  a  paper 
before  the  Southeastern  regional 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  recently  based  on 
research  done  with  Dr.  K.  Nolon 
Carter,  chairman  of  the  PC 
chemistry    department. 

This  presentation  represents 
the  third  paper  in  the  past  three 
years  to  be  delivered  before 
scientific  societies  by  PC  chem- 
istry students. 

The  Hill  -  Carter  research  has 
produced  an  unusual  compound 
which  is  completely  soluble  in 
water  at  room  temperature  be- 
coming insoluble  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  and  finally  becom- 
ing soluble  again  upon  further 
increase  in  temperature.  The 
title  of  the  paper  is  "The  Com- 
plete Closed  Solubility  Curve 
for  the  Reciprocal  Solubility  of 
Water  and  the  Reaction  Product 


Dave  Hill  at  work  on  research 
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(The  Pyrazine)  of  Campherquin- 
ene  and  Ethylenediamine." 

Hunter   Earns   PhD   Degree 

Official  notification  of  his  suc- 
cessful completion  of  all  PhD 
requirements  has  come  to  Ted 
L.  Hunter,  assistant  professor  of 
sociology.  He  is  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive his  doctoral  degree  from 
the  University  of  Georgia  at  the 
June  commencement  exercises. 

Dr.  Hunter  first  came  to  the 
College  in  1967  holding  a  BA 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Florida  (1950)  and  MA  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
(1959).  He  was  granted  a  leave- 
of-absence  to  complete  his  doc- 
torate. 

A  native  of  Thomasville,  Ga., 
Ted  Hunter  taught  at  Armstrong 
College  for  two  years  and  was 
a  teacher  and  dean  of  the  middle 
school  at  the  Savannah  Country 
Day  School  for  several  years 
immediately  prior  to  joining  the 
PC  faculty.  He  and  his  wife 
have  two  children. 

Fee   Increase  for   1972-73 

A  $200  increase  in  fees  will 
go  into  effect  for  the  1972-73 
session  as  authorized  by  the 
board  of  trustees. 

The  new  charges  for  the  three- 
term  academic  year  extending 
from  next  September  until  the 
following  June  will  amount  to 
$2,750  for  a  resident  student, 
compared  with  the  current 
$2,550.  The  day  student  charge 
goes  from  $1,635  to  $1,775. 

Business  Manager  G.  Edward 
Campbell  said  the  total  $2,750 
figure  covers  these  elements: 
tuition  — $1,625;  general  fee  — 
$150;  room  rent  and  service  — 
$400;  meals— $575.  In  announc- 
ing the  increase  to  parents,  he 
pointed  out: 

"The  fees  charged  are  supple- 
mented each  year  by  gifts  and 
endowment  income  to  cover  our 
total  costs.  We  regret  very  much 
the  necessity  for  this  increase; 
however,  our  board  of  trustees 
feels  this  is  a  minimum  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  continue  to 
maintain  and  improve  our  total 
program." 


Student 
Who's  Who 
1971-72 


.»» 


Bill  Brearley 
Columbia.  SC. 


Anne  Evans 
Jackson,  Miss. 


Ross  "Buddy"  Lindsay 
Bennettsville.  SC. 


Tarn  Milton 
Greenwood.  SC. 


Elaine  Parker  Sherard 
Pinson.  Ala. 


Jane  Snoddy 
Greer.  SC. 


Tom  Westmoreland 
Woodruff.  SC 
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Two  offense  leaders:  Renwick's 
handoff  sends  Eckstein  on  way. 

Bobby   Norris   demonstrates   his 
All  -  America    linebacker    form. 
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A  Fun  Season  Except  for  Three  Games 

Bobby  Norris  makes  All-America  and  others  also  shine  as  a  light-hearted 
PC  squad  surprises  the  odd-makers  with  an  8-3  record  for  the  1971  season. 


Bobby  Norris,  swift -striking 
185 -pound  linebacker  from 
Thomson,  Ga.,  blasted  his  way 
to  first-team  selection  of  the 
Kodak  Coaches  All-America  col- 
lege division  and  second  team 
NAIA.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to 
an  outstanding  career  by  a 
hustling  ballplayer. 

Most  of  the  moments  were 
good  during  the  1971  football 
season,  which  Coach  Cally  Gault 
viewed  in  retrospect  in  these 
words: 

"This  was  one  of  my  most  en- 
joyable football  years,  mainly 
because  the  boys  were  such  an 
enjoyable  group.  They  kept 
practices  lively  with  their  comi- 
cal antics,  and  we  all  had  fun. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  some- 


times wondered  if  we  were  tak- 
ing things  too  lightly.  But  the 
players  all  seemed  to  play  better 
when  they  were  loose  and  re- 
laxed, and  they  never  failed  to 
give  a  good  effort." 

Effort  produced  an  8-3  record 
this  fall,  equal  to  last  season's 
but  more  surprising  because  it 
was  not  picked  as  a  PC  year. 
The  highlights  were  the  upset 
wins  over  Furman,  the  Citadel 
and  Wof  f  ord  —  dimmed  some- 
what by  the  closing  loss  to 
Newberry. 

Gault  had  predicted  that  quar- 
terback would  hold  the  key.  And 
Wayne  Renwick  of  Winnsboro 
delivered  in  fine  style  as  a 
signal-caller  with  a  golden  arm 
that  completed  89  of  186  passes 


for  1,436  yards.  His  favorite 
target  was  Split  End  Lynn 
Dreger  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
who  caught  39  passes  for  762 
yards. 

Rushing  honors  went  to  Half- 
back David  Eckstein  of  Atlanta 
(670  yards)  and  Fullback  Johnny 
Jeselnik  of  Sylvania,  Ga.,  (564) , 
running  behind  a  crisp  offensive 
line. 

Linebacker  Norris,  averaging 
16  individual  tackles  per  game, 
led  the  defense  which  also  found 
sophomore  Tackle  Ted  Wentzky 
of  Anderson  big  on  the  scene. 
The  defensive  secondary  limited 
opposing  passers  to  just  91.2 
yards-per-game. 

Norris,  as  lineman-of-the-year, 
also  led  the  contingent  of  seven 
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PC  men  named  to  the  All- 
Carolinas  Conference  first  team. 
The  others:  Center  Larry  Tyler 
of  Tyler,  Tex.;  Guard  John  In- 
man  of  Summerville,  S.  C; 
Safety  Ken  Lister  of  Greenville; 
Split  End  Dreger;  Quarterback 
Renwick;  and  Halfback  Eck- 
stein. Tyler,  Dreger  and  Wentzky 
made  the  NAIA  All-America 
honorable  mention. 

Only  two  of  these  all-stars  are 
seniors,  Norris  and  Tyler,  leav- 
ing five  to  perform  again  on 
another  day.  Next  year  just 
may  be  another  enjoyable  one 
for  Gault  and  affable  assistants 
Billy  Tiller,  Herman  Jackson 
and  Bobby  Strock. 
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1971  football  record: 

PC 

35 

Furman 

14 

PC 

35 

Lenoir  Rhyne 

14 

PC 

21 

Wofford 

13 

PC 

7 

Elon 

19 

PC 

24 

The  Citadel 

23 

PC 

27 

Guilford 

0 

PC 

13 

Catawba 

9 

PC 

35 

Gardner-Webb 

10 

PC 

14 

Carson-Newman 

15 

PC 

17 

Mars  Hill 

6 

PC 

0 

Newberry 

34 

Slow  Start  in  Basketball 

Despite  loss  of  seven  pre-Christmas  games, 
freshman  talent   brightens   future  outlook. 


Sharpshooting  opponents  and 
mononucleosis  (which  floored 
three-year  starting  letterman 
Danny  Yarborough)  combined  to 
give  the  PC  basketball  team  a 
disappointing  start  in  the  pre- 
Christmas  phase  of  its  1971-72 
season. 

Although  the  Blue  Hose  lost 
their  first  seven  games,  the 
promise  of  a  brighter  day  re- 
mains. Coach  Herb  Robinson 
has  taken  another  step  in  his 
rebuilding  program  by  bringing 
in  some  freshman  talent  which 
already  has  been  pressed  into 
varsity  competition. 

With  Yarborough  out,  Robin- 
son has  sometimes  had  two 
freshmen  at  his  starting  guard 
position  —  Mike  Silver  of  Old 
Fort,  N.  C,  and  Marion  Miller 
of  Pacolet,  S.  C.  Their  lack  of 
experience  shows  in  spots,  but 
their   outstanding   ability    bodes 


well  for  the  future.  The  likeable, 
smooth-moving  Miller  is  the  first 
black  athlete  to  be  awarded  a 
PC  grant. 

Fred  Melson,  the  6-5  junior 
forward  from  Columbia  who  led 
Presbyterian  to  an  18-9  record 
last  year,  has  been  off  his  game 
in  averaging  only  15  points  thus 
far.  His  return  to  his  average 
20-point  production  can  be  ex- 
pected to  spark  the  offense.  Sen- 
ior Donnie  Kuhn  of  Spartanburg 
and  junior  Steve  Crowe  of  Eas- 
ley  are  both  back  at  their  start- 
ing positions,  and  sophomore 
Rick  Morris  of  Charleston  has 
moved  his  6-8  frame  into  the 
pivot  slot.  Robinson  is  especially 
pleased  with  his  improvement. 

Also  returned  as  lettermen 
from  last  year  are  juniors  How- 
ard Bean  of  Spartanburg  and 
Mike  Lovell  of  Gresham,  S.  C. 


Only  two  seniors,  Donnie  Kuhn  and  sidelined  Danny  Yarborough,  are  on 
the  basketball  squad  here  striking  its  classic  pose:  Front  —  Mike  Silver, 
Marion  Miller,  Kuhn,  Yarborough,  Randy  Randall  and  Mike  Lovell. 
Back  —  Steve  Crowe,  Joe  Reid,  Rick  Morris,  Howard  Bean,  Martie  Tiller 
and  Fred  Melson.    With  this  group  Coach  Robinson  begins  his  fourth  year. 
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Ross  Lynn  inducts  boys  into  National  Honor  Society  at  Memphis  University  School. 

"We  try  to  develop  character 
along  with  mental  competence" 


Bob  Lynn  enjoys  informal  conversations  with  his  girls  at  the  Hutchison  School. 
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Alumni  brothers  Ross  and  Bob  Lynn  add  an  extra  dimension 
to  the  topflight  college  preparation  they  offer  as  headmasters 
of  two  of  the  Mid-South's  leading  private  schools.  They  enroll 
1,000  boys  and  girls  on  separate,  adjacent  campuses  in  Memphis. 


The  brothers  Lynn — Ross  '31  and  Robert  '34 — 
form  an  unusual  Memphis  combination  as 
the  heads  of  two  of  the  most  prestigious  private 
schools  in  the  Mid-South.  Together,  they  enroll 
more  than  1,000  young  people  and  they  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  purpose  and  future  of  private 
education. 

Ross  Lynn  is  headmaster  of  Memphis  Univer- 
sity School  for  boys.  Robert  Lynn  presides  over 
the  Hutchison  School  for  girls.  These  are  inde- 
pendent college  preparatory  day  schools,  steeped 
in  tradition  dating  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  now  educating  the  third  generation  of  chil- 
dren of  some  Memphis  families.  They  strive  to 
maintain  the  enduring  values  and  standards  of 
the  past,  even  as  they  introduce  modern  curricu- 
lum innovations. 

Bob  Lynn  reflects  some  of  the  influence  of  his 
student  days  at  Presbyterian  College  as  he  ex- 
presses the  guiding  philosophy  of  the  Memphis 
University  and  Hutchison  schools: 

"We  can't  be  everything  to  everyone,  so  we 
strive  to  serve  as  an  avenue  through  which  certain 
academic  values  and  human  values  are  attained 
and  maintained.  We  try  to  develop  character 
along  with  mental  competence  as  preparation  for 
college  and  for  life. 

"It  sometimes  seems  that  today  we  are  almost 
living  on  a  little  island  in  terms  of  values.  But  I 
do  believe  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  at  these 
schools  high  standards  of  student  conduct  and 
student  values  to  a  surprising  degree.  This  can 
be  attributed  to  three  factors:  1 — the  type  of  per- 
son enrolled;  2  —  individual  leadership  of  faculty 
and  staff  through  personal  example;  and  3  — 
student  council  responsibility  which  reflects  the 
development  of  student  leadership." 

These  institutions  are  for  academically  able 
students — IQ  of  110  and  up — who  are  willing  to 
work.  The  college  entrance  rate  is  100  percent  for 
all  who  graduate  from  the  broadly  based  program 
of  liberal  arts  and  science.  The  schools  offer  a 
strong  academic  foundation  in  the  language  arts, 
mathematics,  social  studies  and  sciences  —  with 
accelerated  and  honors  programs  leading  to  ad- 
vanced college  placement.  They  also  provide  Bible 
instruction  and  daily  chapel  programs.  Strong 
emphasis  is  placed  on  athletics  and  academically 
oriented  extracurricular  activities. 

Recognized  leaders  in  the  Mid-South,  these 
schools  are  in  great  demand  among  Memphis  fami- 


lies who  often  have  a  son  enrolled  at  MUS  and 
a  daughter  at  Hutchison.  More  than  60  percent  of 
the  graduates  have  received  all  of  their  junior 
high  and  high  school  (grades  7-12)  here.  Despite 
the  current  $1,000  per-year  tuition,  there  is  a 
constant  waiting  list  for  every  class. 

All  of  which  brings  this  Lynn  assessment: 

"Our  continued  acceptance  and  that  of  other 
quality  private  educational  institutions  is  striking 
evidence  that  those  independent  schools  meeting 
the  need  and  providing  the  services  will  survive. 
Their  demonstrated  value  in  society  is  in  offering 
the  only  alternative  to  a  state  system  which — even 
granted  the  unselfish  motives  of  all  involved — 
is  hampered  by  its  size  and  bureaucracy  and  its 
slow  response  to  a  changing  society. 

"It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  future  of 
education  depends,  in  large  measure,  on  the  qual- 
ity of  educational  leadership  generated  in  our 
good  private  schools  and  colleges." 

There  is  a  unique  relationship  between  Memphis 
University  School  and  the  Hutchison  School.  The 
Lynn  brothers  brought  them  close  together  on 
adjacent  campuses  on  the  outskirts  of  East  Mem- 
phis— 144  total  acres  of  rolling  land  shaded  by 
oaks  and  pines.  The  school  plants  are  less  than  a 
five-minute  walk  apart,  each  situated  on  a  crest  of 
the  park-like  terrain  and  visually  connected  with 
a  view  of  the  other  across  the  broad  panorama. 

Close  Coordination   Between  Schools 

Increasing  coordination  of  the  two  schools'  aca- 
demic programs  enhances  the  offerings  of  both. 
Similar  class  schedules,  for  example,  enable  a 
girl  to  walk  over  to  MUS  for  an  advanced  course 
in  mathematics  or  science  and  a  boy  to  take  art 
or  fourth-year  Spanish  at  Hutchison.  There  is 
also  an  interchange  of  library  facilities  as  well 
as  some  informal  coeducational  activities. 

Memphis  University  School  came  to  this  new 
site  first,  purchasing  94  acres  for  $1,700  per  acre 
in  1954.  Its  plant — now  valued  at  $2.2  million — 
is  composed  of  six  major  colonial-style  buildings: 
two  for  classrooms,  gymnasium,  chapel,  new  li- 
brary and  new  junior  school. 

By  the  time  Bob  Lynn  brought  Hutchison  School 
to  this  new  location  in  1964,  land  values  had 
Increased  to  $5,000  per  acre.  His  modernistic 
four-building  plant  —  valued  at  $1.6  million  —  is 
composed  of  the  major  classroom-learning  center, 
two  separate  kindergartens  and  a  gymnasium. 

continued 
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Lynn   Brothers 


(As  this  section  continues  to  develop  as  Mem- 
phis' most  attractive  residential  area,  nearby  lots 
now  sell  for  $15,000  per  acre.) 

The  Lynn  brothers  belong  to  a  family  long 
identified  with  Presbyterian  College  and  with 
educational  institutions  and  the  ministry  in  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Father  L.  Ross  Lynn,  Pres- 
byterian minister,  served  as  president  of  Thorn- 
well  Orphanage  from  1918  to  1943.  Oldest  brother 
R.  Matthew  Lynn  finished  PC  in  1924  and  recently 
retired  after  an  outstanding  ministerial  career 
which  included  24  years  as  pastor  of  the  Midland 
(Tex.)  Presbyterian  Church  and  service  as  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  in  1969.  And  one 
sister,  Janie  Lois  Lynn,  married  alumnus  Col. 
Robert  W.  Benn  '28. 

Both  Ross  and  Bob  distinguished  themselves  in 
a  variety  of  activities  while  students  at  PC.  Ross, 
a  class  president  and  orator  before  receiving  his 
BA  degree  with  honors  in  1931,  is  best  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  all-time  great  football  ends 
who  captained  Coach  Walter  Johnson's  greatest 
team  (9-1  record  in  1930,  beating  the  Citadel,  North 
Carolina  State  and  Wake  Forest  successively) . 

Bob  served  as  president  of  the  YMCA,  of  Blue 
Key  and  as  ROTC  battalion  commandant  and 
basketball  captain  before  earning  his  BA  degree 
with  highest  honors  in  1934.  He  was  nominated 
by  the  faculty  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  candidate  but 
did  not  apply  because  of  other  plans. 


Ross  went  on  to  earn  his  MA  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1948,  and  PC 
awarded  him  an  honorary  doctor  of  law  in  1951. 
Bob's  post-graduate  study  produced  an  MS  from 
William  and  Mary  in  1935  and  later  both  the  MA 
(1962)  and  PhD  (1969)  from  Memphis  State. 

A  brief  review  of  Ross  Lynn's  career  leading  up 
to  the  Memphis  University  School  shows  ten 
years  (1932-42)  as  teacher  and  coach  at  Darlington 
School  in  Rome,  Ga.  He  left  for  World  War  II 
service  in  the  Air  Force,  spending  28  months  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  and  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  returned  to  Darlington  in 
1946  as  dean  of  students  and  remained  there  for 
six  more  years.  Then,  in  1951,  Dr.  A.  W.  Dick  '21, 
PC  alumnus  then  serving  as  pastor  of  the  3,000- 
member  Memphis  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
drafted  Ross  to  head  his  Presbyterian  Day  School. 
This  led  for  years  later  to  the  rebirth  of  MUS. 

Bob  Lynn,  meanwhile,  had  preceded  his  brother 
to  Memphis.  After  serving  as  athletic  director  at 
Dublin  (Ga.)  High  School  (1935-43),  he  taught  eco- 
nomics for  two  years  at  PC  before  becoming 
executive-secretary  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity. 
This  took  him  to  Memphis  in  1946,  and  during  his 
13  years  in  this  work  PKA  grew  from  72  to  117 
chapters  and  he  became  recognized  as  a  national 
leader  among  fraternity   secretaries  and  editors. 

When  plans  were  made  in  1954  to  move  beyond 
the  popular  Presbyterian  Day  School  conducted 


Memphis  University  School  (foreground)  and  Hutchison  School  (background)  nestle  on  144  rolling,  wooded  acres. 
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Besides  sound  academic  training,  both  schools  emphasize 
devotional   exercises  and  athletics  jor  positive  values. 


for  elementary  age  children  by  the  Second  Church, 
the  name  of  the  old  Memphis  University  School 
was  adopted.  Tt  had  a  distinguished  past  dat- 
ing back  to  1893  (one  of  its  alumni  was  Richard 
Halliburton,  who  went  on  to  graduate  from 
Princeton  and  become  nationally  famous  as  a 
writer-adventurer).  The  financial  depression  forced 
it  to  suspend  operations  in  the  mid-1930's.  So  it 
was  decided  to  revive  the  name  of  the  "old  school" 
and  carry  on  its  established  traditions. 

Ross  Lynn,  prominent  in  the  planning,  shifted 
from  headmaster  of  the  Day  School  to  direct  the 
new  MUS  operation.  Because  city  growth  had 
congested  the  former  location,  the  spacious  new 
campus  was  established  just  beyond  the  city 
limits.  Boys  began  their  classes  here  in  Septem- 
ber, 1955,  with  grades  7-10  (and  the  Day  School 
as  the  feeder).  An  11th  grade  was  added  the  next 
year  and  then  the  12th. 

Program,  facilities  and  student  body  have  grown 
steadily  since  that  time.  The  students  now  num- 
ber more  than  500  boys  with  200  of  these  in  the 
Lower  School  (7-8  grades)  and  the  remainder  in 
the  Upper  School  (9-12). 


Both   Lynns  Have   Led  Southern  Association 

By  contrast  the  Hutchison  School,  founded  in 
1902,  is  the  oldest  uninterrupted  operation  in  the 
Memphis  area  and  includes  all  levels  from  junior 
and  senior  kindergarten  through  the  12th  grade. 
It  began  as  Miss  Hutchison's  School,  owned  and 
operated  by  Miss  Mary  Grimes  Hutchison.  Dr. 
Atkinson  became  the  owner  in  1947  —  later  con- 
verted it  into  a  non-profit  corporation — and  upon 
retirement  sought  out  his  old  fraternity  colleague, 
Bob  Lynn,  to  be  president.  Presented  with  the 
challenge  of  a  fine  school  with  excellent  reputa- 
tion and  badly  run  down  plant,  Lynn  viewed  it 
as  something  worth  preserving. 

Within  five  years  after  assuming  direction  in 


1959,  Bob  Lynn  moved  the  Hutchison  School  to 
its  brand  new  facilities — complete  with  small  pond 
and  ducks — in  the  pastoral  setting  beside  Memphis 
University  School. 

The  current  Hutchison  enrollment  is  584  girls: 
260  in  the  Lower  School  (kindergarten  through 
grade  six),  and  324  in  the  Upper  School  (7-12). 

As  Ross  and  Bob  Lynn  have  guided  the  develop- 
ment of  their  schools,  colleagues  in  education  have 
recognized  their  leadership  by  electing  each  to 
serve  terms  as  president  of  the  Mid-South  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Schools  and  president  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Independent  Schools. 
Ross  recently  completed  a  three-year  tenure  as  a 
director  of  the  National  Association  of  Independ- 
ent Schools.  And  Bob  occasionally  takes  enough 
time  to  teach  in  the  Memphis  State  University 
extension  school  and  in  the  summer  program  at 
the  University  of  Reading,  England. 

Completing  the  biographical  details,  both  of 
these  PC  alumni  are  Presbyterian  elders,  active  in 
civic  affairs  and  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  the  South 
and  Southwest.  Ross  is  married  to  the  former 
Halcyon  Reach  and  has  two  stepsons.  Bob  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Evelyn  McDowell,  have  two 
daughters  and  one  son  —  the  latter,  Robert  D. 
"Sandy"  Lynn,  Jr.,  having  finished  PC  in  1968. 

So  these  two  Lynn  brothers  —  who  grew  up 
across  the  street  from  Presbyterian  College  when 
their  father  was  president  of  Thornwell  Orphan- 
age— are,  in  a  sense,  reunited  in  their  own  special 
commitment  to  young  people  on  the  outskirts 
of  Memphis.  As  their  future  plans  aim  to  keep 
Memphis  University  School  and  Hutchison  School 
standards  high  in  college  preparation,  they  add 
something  extra  from  their  past.  Viewed  against 
the  pseudo-sophistication  of  many  schools  today, 
it  almost  sounds  outmoded: 

"We  try  to  develop  character.  For,  in  the  final 
analysis,  if  you  haven't  got  character,  it  doesn't 
really  matter  whether  you  know  mathematics  or 
history."  □ 
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A L UMNI    N E  WS 


National   Honors  for  Beckman 

Two  more  national  honors  recently 
have  come  to  Dill  D.  Beckman  '30, 
commissioner  of  the  South  Carolina 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Depart- 
ment. 

1 — He  was  named  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  National  Meritorious 
Service  Award  by  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association.  Beckman 
is  a  past  president  of  the  34,000- 
member  NRA,  and  he  has  been 
active  in  its  affairs  since  entering 
the  field  in  1938. 

2 — He  has  been  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Services  and  Facilities 
for  the  Developmentally  Disabled 
by  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Secretary    Eliott   Richardson. 

Dill  Beckman,  who  earned  his  BA 
from  Presbyterian  in  1930  and  was 
awarded  an  honorary  LLD  in  1959, 
has  led  his  department  to  third- 
ranked  nationally  in  vocational  re- 
hab work. 

Upshur  Heads  Virginia   Dentists 

Dr.  Thomas  T.  Upshur  '36  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent -  elect  of  the  Virginia  Dental 
Association. 

He  has  long  been  recognized 
among  the  state's  outstanding  den- 
tists, having  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Association's  executive  council 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Council  of  Health  and  Medical  Care. 
He  is  currently  a  delegate  of  the 
American  Dental  Association. 


Beckman  '30 


Upshur  '36 


Homecoming  honor  guard:  Edwin  L. 
Mclnnis  '18,  John  H.  Hunter  '18, 
Frank  Estes  '18,  T.  O.  McKeoum  '18, 
Willard  Jones  '28,  A.  D.  Jones  '21. 


After  receiving  his  BS  from  PC 
in  1936,  Upshur  was  graduated  from 
Emory  Dental  School  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Dental  School 
with  specialties  in  dentistry.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Betsy  Cox  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  they  have  five 
children. 

1918-27 

A.  Palmer  Macfie  '18,  longtime 
resident  of  Deland  Fla.,  is  president 
of  Alexander  &  Baird  Company 
there.  He  resides  at  608  West  New 
York  Avenue. 

George  H.  Estes  '20  of  York,  S.  C, 
has  for  many  years  been  an  insur- 
ance adjuster  with  T.  M.  Mayfield 
&  Company.  An  active  churchman, 
he  has  served  as  moderator  of  Bethel 
Presbytery. 

John  T.  Richardson  '21  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  has  been  retired  since  1965 
after  serving  as  director  of  the 
agriculture  program  for  the  North 
Carolina  state  government,  1950-65. 
Earlier  in  his  career  he  was  a  life 
insurance  agent  with  Equitable  and 
Aetna,  and  served  as  an  officer  of 
both  the  state  and  national  Life 
Underwriters  Association.  Address: 
607  North  Blount  Street. 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Cureton  '24 
has  served  for  the  past  four  years 
as  minister  of  visitation  for  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Dunellen, 
N.  J.  Previously,  he  had  been  asso- 
ciate executive  of  the  New  Jersey 
Synod  (1954-67)  and  pastor  of  the 
Hammonton  (NJ)  Church  (1931-54). 
During  this  latter  period,  he  was 
moderator  of  the  West  Jersey  Pres- 
bytery and  vice-moderator  of  the 
synod. 

Dr.  R.  Matthew  Lynn  '24,  recently 
retired  after  24  years  of  service  at  the 
Midland  (Tex.)  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  is  now  chief  executive  of 
the  new  Covenant  Presbytery  cov- 
ering 54  counties  of  the  Texas  Synod. 
His  office  is  located  at  11500  Stem- 
mons  Freeway,   Suite  110,  Dallas. 

The  Rev.  Leland  N.  Edmunds  '22, 
recently  retired  from  the  pulpit  of 


the  Coral  Springs  (Fla.)  Presby- 
terian Church,  has  been  assigned  by 
a  presbytery  commission  to  be  in- 
terim supply  pastor  of  the  Indian 
River  Church  at  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla. 

Henry  R.  Gilbert  '25,  associate 
professor  of  physics  and  astronomy 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  retired 
this  year  after  44  years  of  continu- 
ous service  as  a  full-time  teacher  at 
the  university.  He  has  taught  more 
students  in  physical  science  than 
any  other  person  at  this  institution 
and  may  well  have  had  more  years 
of  continuous  service.  He  earned 
his  MS  degree  from  the  University 
of  Kentucky  in  1927,  holds  member- 
ship in  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Kappa  Phi, 
Chi  Beta  Phi,  and  has  been  listed 
in  American  Men  of  Science.  Be- 
tween 1942  and  1960,  eight  of  his 
research  papers  were  published  in 
professional  journals. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Grafton  '27  of 
Staunton,  Va.,  retired  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  Mary  Baldwin  College  this 
year  after  serving  as  professor  of 
sociology  there  since  1933.  His  wife, 
Dr.  Martha  Stackhouse  Grafton,  also 
has  retired  as  dean  of  the  college. 
After  finishing  PC,  Grafton  earned 
his  BD  degree  from  Columbia  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  both  his  MA 
and  PhD  (1933)  from  Northwestern 
University.  In  addition  to  his  teach- 
ing, he  served  as  pastor  of  the  Finley 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of 
nearby  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  1936-37 
and  1939-65.  The  Graftons  have 
two  married  daughters. 


1932-38 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Gillespie  '32  of  At- 
lanta indicates  that,  after  35  years 
of  delivering  babies,  he  is  now  con- 
fining his  practice  to  gynecology.  He 
also  finds  time  for  a  teaching  rela- 
tionship with  Emory  University's 
Woodruff  Medical  Center,  which  this 
fall  announced  his  promotion  to 
clinical  assistant  professor.  His  ad- 
dress:   1938  Peachtree  Road,  NW. 

William  H.  Carr  '33  of  Spartanburg 
holds  the  position  of  director  of 
personnel  and  labor  relations  for  all 
divisions  of  Spartan  Mills,  an  organi- 
zation with  which  he  has  been  affili- 
ated since  1936.  He  is  an  active 
civic  leader  and  Presbyterian  elder 
and  the  father  of  two  daughters. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Josephine 
Montgomery.  Address:  130  East- 
wood Circle. 

Mrs.  M'Liss  Cook  Benton  '35  of 
Sanford,  Fla.,  is  librarian  of  the 
Altamonte   Elementary   School.    She 
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The  seven  at  left  returned  for  the  40th  reunion  of  '31:  Ross  Lynn,  Harry  Davis,  Otto  Terrene,  Bob  Ritchie,  George 
Weathers,  Lewis  Caldwell  and  James  Walkup.  Among  those  present  for  the  mid-30's  picture,  above  right: 
Maxwell  Ferguson  '36,  Tom  Plaxico  36,  Hartlette  Wilson  '34,  Tom  Estes  '36,  George  Plunkett  '37,  Roy  Fore- 
hand '36,  Ed  Gilmer  '34,  Jack  White  '34,  W.  S.  "Shorty"  Home  '36,  Henry  Kemp  '34,  Ned  Hays  '37,  Anne  Jackson 
Wardlaw  '35,  Bob  Lynn  '34,  Jim  McCZary  '36,  John  Steenbergen  '37,   James  Peterson   '36,   W.   Chester  Keller  '37. 


Homecoming   Reunions:    1931    and  Mid-1930's- 


has  been  associated  with  the  Semi- 
nole County  school  district  since 
1945,  the  first  20  years  as  a  teacher 
and  then  librarian.  Her  husband  is 
James  Franklin  Benton,  and  they 
have  a  son  and  daughter. 

Shields  Croker  '38  recently  moved 
to  Sumter,  S.  C,  to  become  the  edu- 
cation advisor  for  Shaw  Air  Force 
Base  near  there.  He  and  wife  Evy 
live  at  Victory  Apartments  #3,  Peach 
Street.  He  assumed  his  new  position 
after  three  years  as  post  director  of 
education  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala., 
and  previous  to  that  he  was  the 
director  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

1940-49 

The  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Lipsey  '40  re- 
cently became  pastor  of  the  old 
Midway  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
Zion,  S.  C,  after  serving  Sumter's 
Pitts  Church  for  years.  His  address: 
Route  1,  Box  135,  New  Zion. 

Edward  B.  "Ned"  Beard  '41  con- 
tinues as  president  of  the  Beard  Oil 
Company  of  Camden,  S.  C.  His  ac- 
tive community  work  there  has 
included  being  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  and  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  vestry.  He  and  wife  Meta 
have  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  re- 
side at  102  Kirkwood  Lane. 

James  C.  Coleman  '41  is  a  success- 
full  insurance  executive  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  heading  James  C.  Coleman 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  representing  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies.  Ad- 
dress:  P.  O.  Box  5789. 

Albert  E.  Butler  '42,  an  attorney 
with  law  offices  in  Jesup,  Ga.,  has 
been  selected  to  appear  in  the  1971 
edition  of  Personalities  of  the  South. 
It  is  designed  to  recognize  the 
achievements  and  service  of  notable 
persons  of  this  region. 

William  L.  Culp  '43  has  served  for 
more  than  20  years  as  director  of 
building  and  groups  at  Winthrop 
College.  He  has  been  active  in 
church  and  civic  affairs  of  home- 
town Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  and  has  con- 


tinued his  athletic  interest  as  a 
football  official.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Dorothy  Ann  Sims,  have 
a  son  and  daughter.  Address:  968 
Eden  Terrace. 

Florence  Blakely  '43,  head  of  the 
reference  department  of  the  Duke 
University  Library,  has  an  article 
appearing  in  the  fall  issue  of  RQ, 
official  quarterly  journal  of  the 
Reference  Services  Division  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Perceiving  Pat- 
terns of  Reference  Service:  A  Sur- 
vey." Miss  Blakely  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Duke  library  since 
1948  and  has  headed  the  reference 
department  since  1956. 

Chester  J.  Able  '45  of  Salley,  S.  C, 
combines  the  varied  activity  of  being 
the  owner  of  Abie's  grocery  and 
appliance  store,  and  of  a  real  estate 
and  insurance  enterprise  as  well  as 
farming  interests.  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  Salley  in  1966  and  is  a 
Sunda}'  School  teacher  in  his  local 
Baptist  church.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Clara  June  Woods,  and 
they  have  two  children. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Dozier  '46  is 
now  giving  his  full  time  to  the  Lynn- 
haven  Presbyterian  Church  of  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.,  after  terminating 
his  relationship  with  Norfolk's  St. 
Columbia  Church. 

The  Rev.  John  G.  Viser  '46  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  is  serving  as 
chaplain  of  the  Seaman's  Service 
Center  there  until  next  spring. 

Henry     C.     "Hank"     Caver     '47, 


Grafton  '27 


Benton  '35 


teacher  and  athletic  director  at  St. 
Angela  Academy  of  Aiken,  S.  C, 
for  the  past  ten  years,  has  just 
been  named  South  Carolina's  Class 
AA  football  "coach  -  of  -  the  -  year" 
after  his  team  posted  one  of  the 
outstanding   records    of    1971. 

James  H.  Patterson  '48  of  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  is  now  the  college 
representative  for  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  publishers.  He  moved 
into  this  position  last  year  after 
serving  as  director  of  public  educa- 
tion for  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety in  Florida.  He  has  done  ex- 
tensive graduate  work  at  Boston 
University.  Patterson  and  his  wife — 
the  former  Margaret  McBryde  — 
and  two  daughters  live  at  1112 
Belmont  Place. 

Edward  A.  Walters,  48,  married 
to  the  former  Dorothy  Stutts  '43, 
has  been  in  the  retail  hardware 
business  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  a 
number  of  years  as  the  owner  of 
the  Handy  Man  Hardware  Company. 
They  settled  in  Raleigh  after  Ed's 
second  tour  with  the  Army  during 
the  Korean  War  and  have  three  sons 
— one  now  working  with  Black  & 
Decker  Company  in  Greensboro  and 
the  other  two  attending  Appalachian 
State  University. 

Robert  W.  Schneck  '49  is  con- 
tracting officer  for  the  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center,  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  in  Philadelphia. 
He  and  wife  Beverly  and  two  "sons 
make  their  home  in  nearby  Flour- 
town,  Pa.   (17  Franklin  Avenue). 

1950-55 

The  Rev.  Cantey  C.  DuBose,  Jr., 
'50  is  now  pastor  of  the  Grace 
Covenant  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Simpsonville,    S.    C. 

Jack  J.  Arnold  '51  is  president  of 
the  Arnold  Home  &  Auto  Store  of 
Seneca,  S.  C,  and  active  in  the 
civic  and  religious  life  of  that  com- 
munity. He  and  wife  Betty  have 
one  son. 
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E.  Richard  Cole  '51  has  for  the 
past  six  years  held  the  position  of 
Sondley  Reference  Librarian  with 
the  Pack  Memorial  Public  Library 
of  Asheville,  N.  C.  After  graduating 
from  PC,  he  worked  successively 
with  the  Retail  Credit  Company, 
Swift  &  Company  and  then  the 
Mayflower  Doughnut  Corporation  in 
New  York  City.  Cole,  who  had  been 
a  student  library  assistant  at  PC, 
then  decided  to  enter  this  field  and 
did  post-graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Library  Science.  He  served  as  head 
of  the  business  and  insurance  col- 
lection at  the  Greensboro  (NC) 
Public  Library  for  8  years  prior  to 
moving  to  Asheville. 

William  Daniel  McLeod  '51  is  op- 
erations supervisor  of  the  Polymer 
Area  with  the  Monsanto  Company 
in  Pensacola,  Fla.  Before  joining 
this  firm,  he  worked  with  the  Du- 
Pont  Company.  McLeod  and  his 
wife  —  the  former  Laura  Evelyn 
Thaxton — and  two  children  live  at 
6700  Penton  Street. 

Charles  C.  Jordan  '52,  settled 
down  in  hometown  Washington,  Ga. 
— is  assistant  cashier  with  the  Wash- 
ington Loan  and  Banking  Company. 
He  and  wife  Mary  have  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

The  Rev.  Curtis  F.  Crowther,  Jr., 
'53  is  serving  this  year  as  resident 
chaplain  in  clinical  pastoral  educa- 
tion at  the  Topeka  State  Hospital, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

R.  Langley  Blanz  '53  of  Decatur, 
Ga.,  is  sales  representative  for  the 
Southern  Desk  Company,  with  which 
he  has  been  affiliated  since  com- 
pleting Army  service  in  1955.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Gwen  Foster, 
and  they  have  two  children.  Ad- 
dress:   643  Clairmont  Avenue. 

Perry  Randle  '53  is  president  of 
Cities  Supply  Company  of  Sumter, 
S.  C.  He  joined  the  firm  as  vice- 
president  16  years  ago  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  two-year  Army  tour. 
Randle  and  his  wife  —  the  former 
Jane  Asbill — and  two  daughters  live 
at  44  Ellen  Drive. 

Kelly  L.  Borgh  '54  is  athletic  di- 
rector, head  football  coach  and 
teacher  at  the  Crescent  City  (Fla.) 
High  School.  His  work  has  twice 
earned  him  "coach  -  of  -  the  -  year" 
honors  in  the  St.  Johns  River  Con- 
ference. He  also  is  active  in  civic 
and    church    affairs    there. 

Ralph  A.  DesChamps  '55  of  Bish- 
opville,  S.  C,  is  with  the  engineer- 
ing division  of  the  State  Highway 
Department  and  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday 
School. 

Jack  Edmunds  '55  of  Hartwell, 
Ga.,  now  in  his  third  year  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens  &  Southern 
Bank  of  Hart  County,  recently  was 
named  "State  Boss-of-the-Year"  for 
the  Credit-Women  International.  He 


Those  of  the  1941-42  crowd  who  were  on  deck  for  the  Homecoming  photo: 
Paul  Hartsfield  '42,  Alex  Cruickshanks  '42,  "Dooley"  Smith  '42,  Tench 
Owens  '41,  Bill  King  '41  Elbert  Jones  '41,  Roy  Coker  '41,  Hoyt  Crenshaw  '41, 
Walter  "Slim"  Somerville  '41  and  Jerry  Roberts  '41. 

Homecoming    Reunions:    1941-42  


went  to  Hartwell  in  1968  after  being 
assistant  vice-president  and  man- 
ager of  the  C  &  S  Pershing  Point 
branch  bank  in  Atlanta  for  five 
years.  Besides  his  PC  degree,  Ed- 
munds is  a  graduate  of  the  Banking 
School  of  the  South  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  He  currently  heads 
the  Hartwell  Rotary  Club,  the  Hart 
County  Heart  Fund  and  serves  as  a 
Methodist   Church   lay   leader. 

Spencer  M.  Johnson  '55  is  assistant 
manager  of  Crutchfield  Sporting 
Goods  Company  of  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  He  has  been  affiliated  with 
this  firm  for  the  past  12  years. 
Prior  to  that  he  coached  in  the 
Camden  (SC)  city  schools  and  was 
president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation.  He  and 
wife  Elizabeth  have  two  sons. 

The  Rev.  Glenn  B.  Robinson  '55 
this  fall  moved  from  post-graduate 
studies  in  Osawatomie,  Kans.,  to 
the  position  of  director  of  youth 
development  at  the  Alexander  Chil- 
dren's   Center    in    Charlotte,    N.    C. 

1956-59 

Mack  N.  Ballard,  Jr.  '56,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  holds  a  position  with 
the  Union  Carbide  Corporation  as 
manager  of  industrial  relations  for 
the  Coatings  Service  Department  of 
the  Materials  Systems  Division.  He 
and  his  wife  —  the  former  Mary 
Moore  Upchurch — and  two  children 
live  at  737  Fernwood  Court. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Dantzler  '56, 
formerly  of  the  McDonough    (Ga.), 


Butler  '42 


Patterson  '48 


Presbyterian  Church,  is  now  engaged 
in  clinical  pastoral  education  at  the 
Grady  Hospital,  Atlanta.  Address: 
1626  Spruce  Valley  Drive,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Charles  Ray  Epperson  '56  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  a  teacher 
since  1959  with  the  Hills  County 
School  System.  He  has  done  exten- 
sive post-graduate  work  since  leav- 
ing PC  and  holds  his  master  of 
education   degree. 

The  Rev.  J.  Monte  Bishop  '57  re- 
cently became  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Jerry  D.  Finley  '57  is  manager  of 
electronic  data  processing  with 
Rich's  Inc.,  Atlanta.  He  and  his 
wife — the  former  Margaret  Black- 
well  —  and  four  children  live  at 
Route  1,  Camp  Perin  Road,  Law- 
renceville,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Harrington  '57 
was  installed  in  October  as  pastor 
of  the  2,600  -  member  Peachtree 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Atlanta.  He 
went  there  after  six  years  in  the 
pulpit  of  North  Augusta's  Fairview 
Church,  and  prior  to  that  he  had 
served  the  Hinesville  (Ga.)  Church, 
1961-65.  An  honor  graduate  of  PC, 
Harrington  earned  his  BD  degree 
magna  cum  laude  from  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  in  1960  and 
stayed  on  to  add  his  Th.M.  the 
following  year.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Sara  Rodgers,  and  they  have 
two  daughters.  New  home  address: 
1090   Angelo   Court,   NE,   Atlanta. 

Dr.  Olin  D.  Briggs  '59  this  year 
joined  the  faculty  of  Pembroke 
(NC)  State  University  as  professor 
of  English. 

Joseph  E.  Rossman  '59  of  Albany, 
Ga.,  is  now  studying  for  the  ministry 
at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary. 
He  spent  the  past  summer  as  student 
supply  pastor  of  the  Allendale  (SC) 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Joseph  W.  Negley  '59  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Detroit 
branch  of  A.  B.  Dick  Company, 
manufacturer  and  distributor  of 
copying,    duplicating,    audio  -  visual 
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Among  those  of  the  late  1940's  were:  Charles  Goodwin  '46,  A.  S.  Varn  '46, 
Dave  Moorefield  '48,  Charles  Benz  '47,  J.  W.  Stonebraker  '47,  Tom  Warren, 
Dave  Brooker  '48,  Dan  Douglas  '48,  Mike  Turner  '48,  Conway  Jones  '47, 
Marvin  Gault  '48  and  James  Harold  Patterson  '48. 


Homecoming   Reunions:    1946-48 


and  electronic  printing  and  display 
equipment.  He  joined  the  Dick 
Company  in  1965  and  was  branch 
manager  in  San  Antonio  and  then 
Denver  before  moving  to  Detroit 
in  early  1971.  Address:  4012  Pine- 
hurst  Street,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich. 
Cecil  Morris  '60  is  now  head  foot- 
ball coach  at  the  Duluth  (Ga.)  High 
School.  He  previously  was  athletic 
director  of  Atlanta's  North  Fulton. 

1960-64 

Born — to  Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  Neil 
Shores  '60  and  Edward  Shores  of 
Atlanta — a  son,  on  October  5,  1971. 
This  made  two  boys  and  a  girl  for 
the  Shores  who  reside  at  2381 
Bradcliff  Court  NE. 

Harold  W.  Simmons  '60  is  office 
manager  for  United  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Inc.,  the  Union- 
Buffalo  Mills  of  Union,  S.  C.  He  has 
been  with  this  firm  in  various  ca- 
pacities since  graduating  from  PC 
and  he  has  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  Methodist  Sunday  School. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Nancy  Mar- 
garet Simpson,  and  they  have  three 
sons. 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Sistar,  Jr., 
'60  is  now  the  minister  in  Sanford, 
Fla.,  after  three  years  as  pastor  of 
the  Gulf  Beach  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Panama  City,  Fla.  He  moved 
there  in  1969  after  serving  the  Uriel 
and  Fishing  Creek  churches  near 
Chester,  S.  C.  His  wife  is  the  for- 
mer Katie  Sue  Donaldson,  and  they 
have  three  daughters. 

Lee  M.  Madrazo  '61,  teacher  of 
United  States  history  and  civics  at 
Greenville  Senior  High  School  since 
1969,  received  his  master  of  arts  in 
teaching  degree  from  Converse  Col- 
lege last  August.  Madrazo  went  into 
teaching  after  seven  years  of  busi- 
ness experience  in  personnel  and 
industrial  relations  with  Woodside 
Mills,  Union  Carbide  and  L.  T.  V. 
Electrosystems.  He  and  wife  Joyce 
have  one  son. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Gordon  '62,  min- 
ister to   students   at  the  University 


of  Virginia,  contributed  an  article  to 
the  September  20,  1971,  issue  of  the 
Presbyterian  Survey. 

Douglas  M.  Miller  '62  during  the 
past  summer  was  elected  a  mortgage 
loan  officer  with  the  North  Carolina 
National  Bank  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. Prior  to  joining  this  firm  last 
May,  he  was  vice-president  of  Char- 
ter Mortgage  Company  in  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  for  two  years.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Roxana  Barefoot,  and 
they  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Roy  H.  Autry  '63  is  now  instructor 
of  electronics  with  the  department 
of  regional  training,  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  Atlanta.  He  joined 
this  firm  after  spending  six  years 
as  an  officer  with  the  Army  Signal 
Corps. 

The  Rev.  Roe  M.  Calloway,  Jr.,  '63 
recently  moved  from  Gretna,  Fla., 
back  to  Decatur,  Ga.,  to  accept  a 
call  as  associate  pastor  at  the  De- 
catur Presbyterian  Church.  He  and 
wife  Paula  live  at  609  North  Su- 
perior Avenue. 

John  W.  Craig  III  '63  this  year 
became  registrar  and  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  for  academic  affairs 
at  Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa.  He 
had  been  registrar  at  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  College,  1969-71,  and 
previously  was  director  of  admis- 
sions at  William  Carey  College  in 
Mississippi. 

Married — Miss  Justine  Bond  Cul- 
ler of  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  to  Stewart 
Ingram  Harvin  III  '63  of  Seneca, 
S.  C.  on  November  13,  1971.  He  is 
associated  with  First  National  Bank 
of   South  Carolina  in  Charleston. 


Negley  '59  Madrazo  '61 


William  R.  Hill  '63  recently  was 
promoted  to  weaving  overseer  with 
the  Clinton  Mills  Plant  No.  2  after 
holding  a  number  of  supervisory 
positions  in  the  Lydia  Plant.  He 
joined  Clinton  Mills  in  1964  and 
has  been  active  as  a  Kiwanis  Club 
officer  and  Presbyterian  deacon.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Helen  Holland, 
and  they  have  two  children. 

Thomas  E.  Taylor  '63  of  Atlanta 
is  senior  group  manager  of  the  Store 
for  Homes,  Richs  Inc'.  He  has  been 
with  Rich's  since  getting  out  of  the 
Army  with  the  rank  of  major  in 
1967,  and  some  of  his  civic  activity 
includes  being  a  Junior  Achievement 
advisor.  He  and  his  wife — the  for- 
mer Virginia  Eron  Smith — and  two 
children  live  at  1130  Reeder  Circle 
NE. 

Drayton  D.  Fowler  '64  this  fall 
joined  the  Deering  Milliken  textile 
organization  as  a  management 
trainee  in  its  Kex  Plant  in  La- 
Grange,  Ga.  He  was  previously 
employed  with  Lockheed  Georgia 
Company  in  hometown  Marietta. 
Fowler  is  married  to  the  former 
Mary  Elizabeth  Golden  and  they 
live  with  their  twin  daughters  at 
271  Merrybrook  Drive. 

1965-66 

Born — to  Mrs.  Joyce  Johnson  Cop- 
ley and  Charles  T.  Copley  '65  of 
Clinton — a  daughter,  Cathy  Joyce — 
on  November  26,  1971.  He  is  an 
officer  with  M.  S.  Bailey  &  Son, 
Bankers. 

William  C.  Gillespie  '65  recently 
accepted  a  position  as  an  economist 
with  the  Office  of  Prices  and  Living 
Conditions  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Washington.  Last  June  he 
completed  two  years  of  Army  serv- 
ice which  had  been  deferred  while 
he  earned  first  his  MS  and  then  his 
PhD  in  economics  on  fellowship  at 
Clemson  University.  Gillespie  and 
wife  Linda  moved  in  December  to 
their  new  home  at  1812  Regents 
Park  Road  East,  Crofton,  Md. 

George  W.  Parker  '65  is  assistant 
vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  South  Carolina  in  Charles- 
ton. He  has  been  active  in  civic 
affairs  there  and  serves  as  a  lay 
reader  in  his  Episcopal  Church.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Judith  Ann 
Gattshall,  and  they  live  at  518  West 
Carolina  Avenue,   Summerville. 

William  Rodney  Parks  '65  was 
graduated  from  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Graduate  Dentistry 
last  June,  receiving  his  MS  degree 
in  dentistry  in  the  field  of  ortho- 
dontics. He  is  now  stationed  with 
the  US  Army  Dental  Corps  at  Ft. 
Riley,  Kans. 

The  Rev.  Raymond  Summerlin  '65 
recently  became  pastor  of  the  Trin- 
ity Presbyterian  Church  of  Laurin- 
burg,  N.  C,  moving  from  Atlanta. 
He    likes    the    exciting    opportunity 
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of  a  relatively  small  240-member 
congregation  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  town  and  gown.  Address:  P.  O. 
Box   1445. 

Douglas  Allen  '66,  who  teaches 
and  coaches  at  Georgetown  (SC) 
High  School,  completed  work  on 
his  master's  degree  in  history  at 
Appalachian  State  University  during 
the  past  summer. 

Robert  C.  Epps  '66  is  an  under- 
writer with  the  Liberty  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  Greenville, 
S.  C.  He  and  wife  Barbara  live  at 
206  Thackston  Street,  Fountain  Inn. 

S.  Timothy  Grey  '66  of  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  is  counselor  and  director 
of  placement  services  at  Lord  Fair- 
fax Community  College  in  Middle- 
town,  Va.  He  assumed  this  position 
during  the  fall  after  spending  the 
previous  year  as  juvenile  probation 
officer,  Calhoun  County  Juvenile 
and  Domestic  Relations  Court,  An- 
niston,  Ala.  Grey  earned  his  MS  in 
guidance  from  Jacksonville  (Ala.) 
State  University  in  1970.  He  and 
wife  Lois  and  son  live  at  Apartment 
2,  320  Cloud  Street. 

Married  —  Susan  Heath  Craig  of 
Moore,  S.  C,  to  John  Ramsey  Mur- 
phy '66  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,  and 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  on  September  10, 
1971.  They  are  living  at  Riverside 
Apartments,  1235  Riverside  Drive, 
Gainesville,  where  he  is  employed 
as  an  industrial  engineer  with  the 
Deering  Milliken  textile  organiza- 
tion. 


1967-68 

James  A.  Bell  '67,  after  two  years 
of  Army  service,  is  back  at  post- 
graduate study  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, where  he  went  on  a  National 
Science  Foundation  Fellowship  upon 
graduation  from  PC.  Bell  earned 
his  MA  from  Brandeis  in  1969  and 
is  now  working  on  his  PhD  in 
chemistry.  Address:  27  Hartwell 
Street,   Waltham,  Mass. 

John  Charles  Jones  '67  is  now  in 
his  second  year  as  an  English 
teacher  at  Laurens  (SC)  High 
School  and  engaged  during  the  sum- 
mer studying  for  his  master  of  arts 
in  teaching.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Sandra  Brodrick. 

Engaged  —  Linda  Helen  Norris  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Richard  H. 
Carpenter,  Jr.,  67  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 
The  wedding  is  planned  for  Febru- 
ary 12,  1972.  After  earning  his  dental 
degree  at  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina  last  June,  he  entered 
the  Army  as  a  captain  and  is  now 
stationed  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md. 

Ed  Gregory  '68  is  a  sales  repre- 
sentative with  the  Upjohn  Company 
operating  out  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
where  he  resides  at  Apartment  362, 
3939   Glenwood   Avenue. 

James  "Mackey"  Singleton  '67  is 


Assembled  here  from  the  mid-1950's:  Johnny  Newsome  '55,  Jack  Edmunds 
'55,  Richard  Ray  '55,  Florence  Winn  Line  '55,  Frank  Young  '56,  William 
Neville  '55,  Warren  Templeton  '54  and  Carlisle  Hewitt  '56. 

Homecoming    Reunions:   Mid-1 950's  


now  a  law  student  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  and  making  his 
home  at  1225  Daly  Street,  Columbia. 

Married — Ethel  Mimnaugh  Tobias 
of  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  William  H. 
Bowman  III  '68  of  Wytheville,  Va., 
on  September  10,  1971.  He  is  now 
studying  law  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Samuel  D.  Lipsey  '68  was  awarded 
his  silver  wings  and  a  promotion  to 
first  lieutenant  last  April  upon 
graduation  from  US  Air  Force  navi- 
gator training  at  Mather  AFB,  Calif. 
He  is  remaining  at  Mather  (Box 
55346)  as  a  member  of  the  Air 
Training  Command  which  provides 
flying,  technical  and  basic  military 
training   for  Air  Force  personnel. 

Frances  Carol  Tumlinson  '68  and 
John  S.  "Jerry"  Mebane  '68  were 
married  on  March  20,  1971,  and  are 
making  their  home  at  466  Burlington 
Road  NE,  Atlanta.  She  continues 
to  work  at  the  Trust  Company  of 
Georgia  while  he  pursues  his  grad- 
uate study  in  English  as  a  teaching 
assistant  at  Emory  University.  Carol 
attended  Illinois  University  for  one 
year  after  graduating  from  PC.  A 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow  out  of  PC, 
Jerry  spent  two  years  in  the  Army 
and  then  entered  Emory  in  1970  as 
a   Danforth   Fellow. 

Dan  R.  O'Connell,  Jr.,  '68  is  now  an 
insurance  agent  with  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
hometown  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  He 
previously  was  associated  with  the 
White  Bag  Company.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Ann  Reddick,  and  they 
have  a  young  son.  Address:  152 
Henson  Street. 


Parker  '65 


Robert  E.  Staton  '68,  upon  com- 
pletion of  studies  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  law  school,  has 
joined  the  firm  of  Barnes,  Austin  & 
Quinn  Attorneys.  He  and  wife  Nancy 
reside  at  4040  Bright  Avenue,  Co- 
lumbia. 

Engaged — Brenda  Hewit  Daniel  of 
Florence,  S.  C,  to  Oren  Eugene 
Sullivan,  Jr.,  '68  of  Clinton.  The 
wedding  is  planned  for  April  1,  1972. 
Sullivan  is  in  his  second  year  as 
director  of  student  activities  at  PC. 

1969 

Douglas  Cato  '69  is  with  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Corrections, 
presently  serving  as  a  deputy  war- 
den at  the  Wateree  River  Correc- 
tional Institution.  A  special  letter  of 
commendation  on  his  work  there 
came  to  PC  from  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Alston  Wilkes  Society. 

Charles  H.  Chapman  III  '69  of 
Dothan,  Ala.,  recently  was  named 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  Malone  Homes,  Inc.  This  firm, 
based  in  Alabama,  is  a  manufac- 
tured housing  concern  which  op- 
erates in  four  Southern  states. 

Richard  T.  Crazier  III  '69  of  Daw- 
son, Ga.,  began  his  new  work  in 
November  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  Columbian  Peanut  Company  af- 
ter completing  his  Army  service 
last  September.  Wife  Frances  Wade 
Crozier  '69  is  the  reading  teacher 
at  the  Terrell  County  School  there. 
They  live  at  439  East  Church  Street. 

William  N.  Elebash  '69  is  working 
with  the  family  business  firm,  Ele- 
bash Jewelers  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 

John  R.  Irwin  IV  '69  of  Charlotte 
last  July  was  elected  an  officer  of 
the  North  Carolina  National  Bank, 
becoming  an  accounting  officer  in 
the  control  department  of  this  third 
largest  bank  in  the  Southeast.  He 
joined  the  bank  after  graduation 
from  PC  and  earlier  in  1971  he  had 
been  promoted  to  manager  of  the 
profit   planning    department. 

David  R.  Jameson  '69  holds  a 
position     with     the     Mid  -  Carolina 
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And  some  of  the  1960  reunions  drew:  Bill  Rountree  '66  and  Ginger  '67, 
"Rusty"  Nelson  '66,  Sam  Williams  '66,  Jim  Darby  '66,  Walter  Ferrene  '61, 
Buddy  Guy  '66,  Bill  Betchman  '61,  Pat  Dorn  '61  and  Don  Dunlap  '61. 


-Homecoming   Reunions:    1960"s 


Council  on  Alcoholism,  Inc.,  while 
his  wife — the  former  Jane  McSween 
'69 — is  a  counselor  with  the  South 
Carolina  Security  Commission.  They 
live  at  5103  Kilbourne  Road,  Co- 
lumbia. 

Married  —  Marianne  Boylston  of 
Salley,  S.  C,  to  Elwood  Gray  Lassi- 
ter  '69  of  Covington,  Ga.,  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  1971. 

John  W.  Lown  '69,  while  a  student 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  serving  as  one  of 
the  pastors  of  the  Ginter  Park 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Rick  Stall  '69  has  joined  the 
Henderson  Advertising  Agency  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  as  an  assistant 
research  analyst.  He  received  his 
master's  degree  in  business  admin- 
istration from  the  University  of 
Georgia  (with  research  and  teach- 
ing assistantships)  during  the  past 
summer. 

Lt.  John  G.  Walther,  Jr.,  '69  is 
now  assigned  to  flying  duty  at  Wil- 
liams Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.  He  was 
awarded  his  silver  wings  at  Moody 
AFB,  Ga.,  early  in  1971  upon  gradu- 
ation from  Air  Force  pilot  training. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Krista  John- 
ston. 

Capt.  John  H.  Weigel  '69  is  now 
the  assistant  division  psychological 
operations  officer  with  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  (HHC,  101st  Abn, 
Div.  AMBL  G-5,  APO  San  Francisco 
96383).  He  and  his  wife — the  for- 
mer Kit  Caldwell  '69  —  have  main- 
tained their  contact  with  the  PC 
psychology  department  since  grad- 
uation and  contributed  toward  its 
library   resources. 

Nelle  Alford  Wilson,  Jr.,  '69  is 
attending  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  Charleston. 

1970 

Married — Rhonda  Elaine  Mills  of 
Clinton  to  Alexander  "Sandy" 
Cruickshanks  IV  '70  of  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  on  October  23,  1971.  They  are 
making  their  home  in  Columbia, 
where  he  attends  the  University  of 


South    Carolina    law    school. 

John  Akers  '70  is  now  a  student 
at  the  dental  school  of  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University. 

Leland  Bomar  '70,  Ronald  Colvin 
'70,  Robert  Guess  '70,  Hugh  Reid  '70 
and  Paul  Wilburn  '70  are  all  attend- 
ing the  University  of  South  Carolina 
law  school. 

William  C.  Beaty,  Jr.,  '70  is  a 
salesman  with  Radio  Station  WRHI 
in  hometown  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  He 
lives  at   1045   Evergreen  Circle. 

P.  Davis  Edmunds  '70  of  Coral 
Springs,  Fla.,  is  associated  with  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
with  his  headquarters  in  the  Bis- 
cayne  Building,  Miami. 

Ted  Ellefson,  Jr.,  '70  and  Wayne  C. 
Harris  '70  are  both  serving  in  the 
Army  and  stationed  at  Fort  Jackson, 
S.  C.  Harris  is  a  first  lieutenant  with 
the  138th  Military  Police  Company 
and  lives  at  Apartment  218,  4425 
East  Chapel  Drive,  Columbia. 

Robert  G.  Johnston  HI  '70  con- 
tinues in  his  second  year  of  law 
school  at  Emory  University  and 
makes  his  home  at  712  Oakview 
Road  (Apartment  2-A),  Decatur,  Ga. 

John  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  '70  serves  as 
the  assistant  manager  of  the  Keowee- 
Toxaway  Visitors  Center  and  makes 
his  home  in  Clemson,  S.  C. 

Ronald  C.  Reece  '70  and  Tommie 
N.  Ellis  '71  were  married  on  October 
16,  1971.  They  are  now  situated  in 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  where  he  is 
completing  work  on  his  MA  at 
Mississippi   Southern  University. 

Elizabeth  M.  "Lilibef  Vass  '70 
continues  to  live  in  Clinton  while 
serving  as  special  education  teacher 


Stall  '69 


for  the  District  55  public  schools  in 
Laurens. 

1971 

Married  —  Joel  B.  Acker  '71  of 
Union,  S.  C,  to  Nancy  Carole  In- 
gram of  Greenville,  S.  C,  on  De- 
cember 18,  1971.  He  is  teaching  at 
Union  High  School,  and  she  is  a 
reading  specialist  in  the  elementary 
schools  there. 

Catherine  Brooks  '71  has  a  teach- 
ing position  with  the  E.  L.  Wright 
Middle  School  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
The  principal,  Dr.  Maxcy  B.  O'Tuel 
'58,  reports  she  is  living  up  to  the 
high  standards  of  PC  products. 

Mark  L.  Brannon  '71  is  working 
with  the  South  Carolina  Alcoholic 
and  Drug  Abuse  program.  He  and 
Frances  Lowe  '72  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
were  married  on  June  19,  1971,  and 
they  live  at  2400  Ashland  Road, 
Columbia. 

Kent  Duckworth  '71,  Ben  Gregg 
'71,  Steve  Kirven  '71,  James  Shaw 
'71  and  Richard  Wilson  '71  are  all 
now  studying  law  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

Married  —  Sara  Agatha  Hiers  '71 
of  Clinton  to  Louie  W.  Harrelson  of 
Greenville,  Ala.,  on  October  2,  1971. 
They  are  now  living  at  Clemson 
while  he  completes  work  on  his 
degree. 

Law  is  also  the  field  of  study 
being  pursued  by  Edgar  B.  Hinkle, 
Jr.,  '71   at  Wake  Forest  University. 

Bruce  D.  Lindstrom  '71  holds  a 
fellowship  as  an  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  where  he 
pursues  work  on  his  MBA  degree. 
He  has  spent  some  weekends  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  archaeology  de- 
partment participating  in  the  "dig" 
at  Carter's  Dam  near  Chatsworth, 
Ga. 

Engaged — Susan  Marie  Yarbrough 
(PC  senior)  of  College  Park,  Ga., 
to  Louie  Thomas  Porter,  Jr.,  '71  of 
Thomasville,  Ga.  The  wedding  is 
planned  for  January  15,  1972.  He 
is  now  stationed  at  Homestead  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla. 

John  M.  Stephenson  '71  and  James 
C.  Todd  III  '71  are  both  attending 
the  dental  school  of  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina  and 
sharing  Apartment  3  at  82  Rutledge 
Avenue  in  Charleston. 

Diana  C.  Rice  '71  holds  a  teaching 
assistantship  while  pursuing  post- 
graduate work  in  zoology  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  She  is  living 
at  2925  Southwest  28th  Place,  Apart- 
ment 398,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Married — Miss  Sara  Lee  Adair  to 
David  Franklin  Ramage,  Jr.,  both 
PC  juniors  of  Clinton,  on  August 
20,   1971. 

Married  —  Miss  Anita  Eloise 
Thompson  (PC  sophomore)  of  Lan- 
ett,  Ala.,  to  John  Ben  Jones  III  (PC 
senior)  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1971. 
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BE  A  THS 


MISS  MAUDE  SUMEREL  '07  of 
Clinton  was  83  and  still  active  when 
she  died  on  October  5,  1971.  A  life- 
long resident  of  this  city,  she  taught 
music  in  Clinton  for  more  than  50 
years  and  served  as  organist  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church  throughout  all 
of  this  half-century.  After  gradu- 
ating from  PC,  she  studied  at  the  At- 
lanta Conservatory  of  Music.  Twin 
sister  Mrs.  Mabel  Sumerel  McGregor 
'07  is  among  the  survivors. 

EMERSON  SHELL  BENNETT  '14 
of  Shelby,  N.  C,  died  on  February 
27,  1970,  at  the  age  of  79.  He  had 
been  owner  and  operator  of  the 
Western  Auto  Store  in  Shelby  since 
1941  after  devoting  the  first  25  years 
of  his  adult  life  to  education — first 
as  principal  of  the  Marion  (SC) 
school  and  then  as  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  in  Rowland, 
N.  C,  Clio,  S.  C,  and  Woodruff, 
S.  C.  After  receiving  his  BA  degree 
as  PC's  second  honor  graduate,  Ben- 
nett earned  his  MA  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  and  also  attended 
the  University  of  Toulouse,  France. 
He  was  a  native  of  Sedalia,  S.  C, 
and  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  the  former 
Gertrude  Fanning,  two  daughters, 
two  brothers  and  one  sister. 

OLIVER  WILLIAM  JONES  '27  of 
Tahlequah,  Okla.,  died  suddenly  of 
a  massive  stroke  on  September  7, 
1971.  He  was  66.  Jones  served  as 
director  of  housing  for  Northeastern 
State  College  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life  after  being  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Tahlequah  for  21  years 
and  before  that  at  Spiro,  Okla.,  for 
14  years.    He  earned  his  master  of 


education  degree  from  Oklahoma 
University.  Among  the  survivors 
are  three  sons  and  a  daughter  and 
brother  Lynn  T.  Jones  '36. 

LEWIS  ALLAN  "LEW"  WAL- 
LACE '29  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  died  on 
November  25,  1971,  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  63.  Wallace  had 
recently  retired  from  the  Claremont 
Oil  Company  he  had  managed  since 
1955,  and  before  that  he  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  Sumter  Petroleum  Com- 
pany. A  native  of  Newberry  County, 
he  served  as  a  Navy  lieutenant  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

GEORGE  ALLISON  JAMES  '31  of 
Mayesville,  S.  C,  died  at  age  60  in 
a  Sumter  hospital  on  September  15, 
1971,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was 
assistant  superintendent  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  Sumter  School  Dis- 
trict Two.  Earlier,  he  had  served 
as  teacher  and  high  school  principal 
in  hometown  Union,  S.  C,  for  13 
years  before  moving  to  Mayesville 
to  serve  as  superintendent  there 
from  1948-52.  He  was  an  active 
Presbyterian  elder  and  a  past  mod- 
erator of  Harmony  Presbytery.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  two  daughters, 
a  sister  and  brother. 

LT.  COL.  JOSEPH  E.  BURNS  '33 
of  Tucker,  Ga.,  died  suddenly  on 
May  26,  1971,  after  20  years'  active 
duty  with  the  Army  as  a  chemical 
officer  and  nine  years  as  chemistry 
teacher  at  Tucker  High  School  in 
DeKalb  County.  He  was  63.  A 
magna  cum  laude  graduate  of  PC, 
Burns  attended  the  Army  Chemical 
Corps  School  and  the  Command  & 
General  Staff  School.  He  is  survived 


by  his  wife,  one  daughter  and 
brothers  Philip  Burns  '27  and  George 
Burns   '32. 

THE  REV.  BARNEY  ELLIS  MAC- 
LEAN '33  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  at  age  62  on  August 
15,  1971.  He  was  executive  director 
of  the  Episcopal-Presbyterian  Foun- 
dation for  the  Aging,  a  position  he 
had  held  the  past  20  years.  Prior  to 
that  he  had  been  pastor  of  St.  Louis' 
Southampton  Presbyterian  Church 
for  ten  years  and  earlier  served 
churches  in  Texas.  He  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Kentucky  Synod 
and  of  St.  Louis  Presbytery  and 
was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
divinity  degree  by  Centre  College. 
He  earned  his  BD  from  Louisville 
Theological  Seminary.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  a  daughter,  two 
sisters  and  a  brother. 

GEORGE  HUGH  MONTGOMERY 
'33  of  Bishopville,  S.  C,  died  on 
August  28,  1971.  He  was  62  and  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  his  native 
Bishopville.  He  was  a  public  school 
teacher  and  principal  for  17  years, 
1933-50,  and  operated  his  farm  from 
that  date  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian  elder  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Lee  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. His  wife  and  two  daughters 
survive. 

JOSEPH  HARLAN  GILMORE. 
JR..  '39  of  Atlanta  died  in  the  Vet- 
erans Hospital  there  on  July  12, 
1971,  after  a  brief  illness  with  can- 
cer. He  was  55.  Gilmore  attended 
Emory  University  for  two  years 
before  entering  PC  and  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  for  three  quar- 
ters after  graduation.  He  served 
in  the  Air  Force  during  World  War 
II,  worked  for  the  Coca-Cola  Com- 
pany and  then  became  a  represen- 
tative for  Johnson  &  Company.  He 
was  a  native  of  Gallatin,  Tenn. 


-Homecoming   Reunion:    1969- 


Some  of  the  1969  graduates  who  returned,  shown  here  with  their  spouses:  Bob  Murray,  Mike  Simons,  Linda 
Suddeth  (PC  senior),  Woody  Daniel,  Judson  Caldwell,  Dan  Eckstein,  E.  G.  Lassiter,  Mrs.  Frances  Wade  Crozier, 
Mrs.  Carol  Allen  Davis,  Richard  T.  Crozier,  Mrs.  Becky  Birdsong  Hudson  '71  and  Dave  Hudson.    Others  attended. 
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A  Record  Homecoming? 

It  may  have  been  a  record  Homecoming.  The  largest  crowd, 
more  than  1,500  persons,  shared  the  noon  barbecue.  Even  count- 
ing half  of  these  as  students  and  faculty  families,  that  leaves  a 
sizable  alumni  attendance  —  with  others  arriving  for  the  game. 

Ned  Hays  '37  flew  over  from  San  Antonio,  and  12  other  states 
were  represented  among  the  hundreds  who  returned  for  the 
occasion.  Some  had  not  been  back  for  years.  The  program 
rushed  through  class  reunions,  barbecue  under  the  oaks,  installa- 
tion of  alumni  officers  and  presentation  of  awards,  football 
victory  over  Mars  Hill  and  the  post-game  drop-in. 

Chosen  Homecoming  queen  to  reign  over  the  occasion  was 
lovely  Alison  Harris,  PC  junior  from  Atlanta  who  stepped  out 
of  her  cheer-leading  duties  to  receive  the  crown. 


Alumni   Gold   P   to   Hammet 


The  1971  Alumni  Gold  P  "for  distinguished  achievement 
in  his  chosen  profession"  went  to  Ben  Hay  Hammet  '43, 
PC  director  of  alumni  and  public  relations  for  more  than 
20  years.  He  was  cited  for  his  nationally  recognized  work 
in  publications  and  alumni  support,  as  magazine  editor 
and  director  of  information  and  Annual  Giving  programs. 
Alumni  President  Bill  Hart  '57  (right)  makes  the  award. 

Certificate   of   Merit   to   Hart 


Shown  here  at  left  receiving  the  1971  Alumni  Service 
Award  from  President  Marc  C.  Weersing  is  Dr.  Eugene 
T.  Wilson  '25,  minister  emeritus  of  Atlanta's  Peachtree 
Presbyterian  Church  and  former  PC  trustee  chairman. 
He  was  cited  for  his  many  years  of  devoted  service 
to  the  College  in  almost  every  capacity,  the  latest  as 
a    part-time    representative    without    pay    in    Atlanta. 

Resolution   in   Memory   of   Wylie 


Retiring  PC  Alumni  President  Bill  Hart  '57  of  Atlanta 
(right)  is  congratulated  on  his  tenure  and  presented 
a  special  certificate  of  merit  in  appreciation  for  his 
service  by  new  President  Harry  Hicklin  '48  of  Rock  Hill. 


A  special  resolution  in  memory  of  Robert  L.  Wylie  '33, 
late  two-time  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  is 
presented  to  his  widow  Betty  and  son  Bob  '63  by  Ross 
Templeton    '24    of    Charlotte,    alumni    trustee   member. 
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Sports 


Homecoming 


2   Merrie  Olde  England  at  PC 

Madrigals  recreate  16th  century  Eng- 
lish tradition  of  song  and  feasting. 


12   Across  the  Plaza 

A  gazette  of  campus  news  briefs  on 
some  activities  of  faculty,  students. 


4  Ten-Day  View  of  Russia 

Professor  writes  of  his  summer  visit 
while  engaged  in  East  Europe  studies. 


14  Blue  Hose  Sports 

Football  wraps  up  another  colorful 
season;    basketball    has    slow    start. 


9   Nature's  Filter  System 

PC's  Rick  Harrison  conducts  interest- 
ing research  into  freshwater  sponges. 


20   Alumni  News 

Class    notes    of   current   happenings 
among  PC  alumni  and  their  families. 


27   A  Record  Homecoming? 

Alumni  return  in  great  numbers  to 
celebrate    1971    reunion    occasion. 
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